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Read Three or More... 


Here, in 6 point type, are excerpts from letters by mining company 
officials to Evan Just, Editor of ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 
Every letter was written voluntarily to comme..t on E&MJ's courageous 
and constructive August article “‘Let’s Take The Initiative: A Plan of Action 


to Revitalize Mining.” 


They tell, much more convincingly than we would dare to try, of the 


great respect in which E&MJ is held by mining men. Respect which means 
READERSHIP — which is what advertisers want when they buy space in 


a business publication. 


¥ ’ 
It is an excellent, thought-provoking article and the points raised 
are ones that well deserve consideration at the hands of the industry 


Possibly none of these recommendations could be brought to full 
efficiency at the start, but given the right idea and with competent 
direction, there is little question that every one of these suggestions 
if adopted and carried out would eventually benefit the mining 
industry as a whole.’ 

Treasurer 


One of the Largest Lead and dinc Mining Companies 


“The article contains a splendid summing up of the conditions 
existing and I! think the specific recommendations are, without 
exception, sound Mining Engineer 

Large Lead Mining Company 


“I am heartily in accord with nearly all of your recommendations 
and have long felt that the mining industry could do an effective job 
of self-preservation and public enlightenment if its members seriously 
yot together in collective effort. | teel that by bringing the vital prob 
lems of an ailing and misunderstood industry into the open, you will 
perform a public service.” President 

Mid-West Copper Mining Co 


Your article was most comprehensive in excellency. | want to take 
this opportunity of congratulating you and who else might deserve 
the credit for exceptionally fine piece of journalistic accomplish 
nent . 
es Statistician 

Mining Industry Association 


. 


‘ 


“An outstanding contribution for the betterment of the mining in 
dustry. Consulting Mining & Geological Engineer 
Large Copper Mining Company 


“This is an exeellent contribution to the mining industry. It may 
interest you to know that just last week | asked my Executive Com 
mittee to appoint a policy committee to deal with subjects identical 
with those which you specifically mention. Your article was ex 
tremely timely and will be extremely helpful to us in formulating 
ind putting on paper our own ideas upon this subject.” 

Manager 

State Metal Mining Assoc. 


“I congratulate you on your general theme as well as on the sug- 
gestions you propose in your ‘plan of action’ . whatever results 
from your efforts you can have the satisfaction of having made a 
magnificent contribution toward a most worthwhile endeavor.” 

Mining Consultant 
New York City 


* 
“I don’t need to tell you how thoroughly I agree with what you 
have written. It is my hope that the powers that be will read it 
and start some discussions that will hammer home to our State 
Department some of the points you have raised in connection with 
the conservation of our mineral resources 
Asst. to President 
One of the largest Copper Producing Companies 
* 
“... @ splendid exposition of the foundational factors in our econ- 
omy and a courageous ‘plan of action.’ Permit credit to be extended 
to you for the hard work and top thinking that we all know you 
have put into solving the industry problems.’ 
Well-known Mining Consultant from the Mid-West 


“I heartily agree with your ideas regarding the change to initiative 
on the part of the industry and to better public and labor relations 
I feel that these latter two subjects are not appreciated to the extent 
that they warrant Secretary 

Metal Mining Association 


7 
“A splendid piece of work and the various suggestions made are 
real challenge to readers in the mining industry. Undoubtedly these 
suggestions will stimulate thought and the recommendations made 
n the various subjects covered will result in action by some of the 
organizations of operating officials.’ 
Consulting Mining Engineer 
Pittsburgh, Penna 


* 
“You have done a fine job of putting into print things we know t 
actually true and valuable suggestions for accomplishing a ‘change 
of pace’ which I think is long overdue.” 
Vice-President & General Mar. 
One of the largest Gold Producing Companies 


* 
“I think it is a very good exposition of the facts and I like your recon 
mendations very much, especially your recommendations on the 
SEC and Public Relations, in which I have specialized.” 
Secretary-Treasurer 
State Mining Association 


“May I congratulate you on the courage your journal is displaying 
under your guidance . .. | wish you the greatest success in carrying 
out your program Vice-President 

Lead and Zinc Smelting and Refining Co. 


“Certainly this article will arouse thought and discussion on the part 
of the mining industry .. .I am grateful that E&M] is awake to the 
dangers and possibilities confronting the mining industry.” 
Dean 
One of the nation’s largest Schools of Mines and Metallurgy 
+ 
“It is a strong article and indicates a tremendous amount of constru 
tive thinking and analysis . . . I hope your article will start some 
straight thinking along the right lines.” 
General Manager 
Large Iron Mining Company 


You have dealt with definite items which summarized take in about 
all of our present problems in a practical and constructive manner, 
and I compliment you accordingly.” 

President 

Outstanding Copper Mining Company 


* 
“I feel that you have made some very pertinent and helpful sugge 
tions, and that your basic idea that some action in this matter should 
be taken is a very valuable one.” 
President 
Large Potash Producing Company 


* Please accept my heartiest congratulctions for the articles and 
recommendations in the August E&MJ. They are the first complete 
well integrated criticisms I have seen, although naturally some 
portions thereof have been published here and there. They show 


deep knowledge of both the deficiencies of the industry and the 


broad outlines of what should be done to correct them. | can only 

hope that E&MJ will find it possible to print and distribute these 

articles beyond the subscription list They should be in the 

hands of everyone in government and industry who is interested in 

preserving our nation’s presently paramount position in industry 
Technical Consultant 
U. S. Senate 


“I congratulate you on having formulated and crystalized such 
sound plan of action for the industry . .. and will be glad to cor 
tribute my support for what it may be worth.” 

Executive 

Mining Investment Hou 
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Ad Manager Still Key Man 
When Appropriations Are Set 


He sits in on budget planning with 80% of industrial 
advertisers. Two-thirds base figure on estimate of sales 





By HAL BURNETT 
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PART 2. Top management has the last 


word 
vertising appropriations. 


industrial ad- 
But the ad- 


on the size of 


vertising or sales promotion manager 
plays a key role in determining the 
final budget with four-fifths of in- 
dustrial companies that advertise. And 
in many cases, the ad manager carries 
full responsibility for determining in- 
dividual media, and for keeping ex- 


penditures 


“in tune” with changing 


sales estimates. 

These are a few of the further con- 
clusions to be made from INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING’s spotlight survey on in- 


dustr 
priati 


Aug 
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ial advertising costs and appro- 


ms. The questionnaire, mailed 
6 to 589 industrial advertising 
iles managers, won surprisingly 
representative, and detailed 
se. 
findings of the survey were 
hed in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
ptember. Interest has been so 
hat more than 5,000 reprints 
een distributed to industrial ad- 
ng managers, agency men and 
ss publishing personnel by NIAA 
irious publishers. 
than 450 advertising men, 
‘rs and representatives have 
slide presentation of ““The 
on Industrial Advertising,” 
the survey. Groups hearing 
ntation include the Industrial 
ing Council, Pittsburgh; the 


Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, 
Newark; the New York Dotted Line 
Club of the Associated Business Pa- 
pers, and several informal gatherings 
of New York business paper pub- 
lishers. 

Further analysis and tabulation of 
the replies from industrial advertising 
and sales managers indicate that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the com- 
panies polled base their advertising 
appropriations on some form of esti- 
mate of anticipated sales. 

Approximately half figuratively 
“erect” their budgets, block by block, 
analyzing each job to be done, for 
each product, and to each market. 
Approximately a fourth of all the 


companies combine this “task force” 
method with an over-all estimate of 
sales. Detailed figures answering the 
question Sb, “By what method is your 
advertising appropriation determined?” 
are shown in an accompanying table 
on page 30. 


Answers to question Sa, “By whom 
is your advertising appropriation de- 
termined?” indicates that the adver- 
tising or sales promotion manager fig- 
ures prominently in the budget plan- 
ning in approximately four-fifths of 
the companies. Top management takes 
an active part in budget planning or 
reviewing in approximately two-thirds 
of the companies, while the sales man- 
ager participates in the budget plan- 





What’s Your Problem? 
Can We Help You? 


to do a better job for you. 


in its eleventh year. 


number of Industrial Marketing. 





The two feature articles on industrial advertising costs 
appearing in the September and October issues of Industrial Marketing arose 
directly from questions by advertising and seles managers. We welcome questions 
on sales, distribution, and advertising problems from our readers, for they help us 


Perhaps your problem, like the one of costs, may have broad general interest 
sufficient to warrant a “spotlight survey” of our entire field. 

If your questions pertain to advertising management, they may be best answered 
by Keith J. Evans, contributing editor and advertising manager of two large 
steel companies. Mr. Evans has advised hundreds of industrial marketers during 
25 years of association with Industrial Marketing. 

Perhaps your problem concerns copy, layout or production techniques. And 
your solution may come from The Copy Chasers, whose popular column is now 


Or, if you need help on markets, distribution or research, your query should 
be addressed to Murray E. Crain, editor of the basic, helpful Market Data Book 


Send us your questions. We are happy to serve you. 


and appropriations 


The Editors. 
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These companies, 


than half of the com- 


ning in more 
panies. 
Most common practice is for the 


advertising manager, or for the ad- 
vertising manager working with sales 
merchandising managers, 
to make over-all sales estimates for 
control Advertising effort 
is then geared to this estimated poten- 
tial, either by a flat percentage, or 
by a unit, task-force approach, or a 
combination of both. 


or product 


purposes. 


Frequently, when a _ percentage-of- 
sales appropriation is made, the adver- 
tising manager is given full responsi- 
bility for constant review of the actual 
sales picture to keep advertising ex- 
penditures within the allotted per- 
centage. In a large number of com- 
panies, also, the advertising manager 
has full responsibility for media selec- 
tion within each market. 

In some companies selling a number 
of different products to different mar- 
kets, the advertising manager assumes 
the role of a coordinator. In these 
companies the advertising budget for 
each product or market is the responsi- 
bility of the product sales or market- 
ing manager, who must include ad- 
vertising expenditures in his over-all 
sales expense. 

In such companies the advertising 
manager and his department serve a 
role paralleling that of an advertising 
serving each sales manager as 
gain maxi- 


agency, 
an individual client. To 
mum publication 2 thi however, 
the advertising manager may suggest 
or dictate the addition or subtraction 
of certain publications from a depart- 
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including many important industrial advertisers, 
were among those who sent detailed letters of reply to Industrial 


Jonson T Ronson & Som ine 





WHO DETERMINES ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATIONS? 


QUESTION: 

5a. By whom is your advertising appropria- 

tion determined? 

ANSWER °/, OF REPLIES 

Initiated by advertising manager and re- 
viewed by top management (board of 


directors, executive committee, oper- 
ating committee, president, or general 
manager) . 29 
Advertising manager, sales manager and 
top management in conference. . 23 
Top management i 
Advertising manager, in consultation with 
product or merchandising managers 7 


Jointly by advertising and sales mana- 
gers and reviewed by top manage- 
ment . 

Jointly by advertising and sales mana- 


th: "»iCawaee pews 6 
Advertising manager solely. . 5 
Marketing, merchandising or sales com- 

Sk Seodcn ws Saaduien cies 5 
Sales manager, general sales manager, or 

vice-president in charge of sales solely 5 
No answer 2 

Total 100 


BY WHAT METHODS ARE AD 
APPROPRIATIONS SET? 


QUESTION: 


5b. By what method is your advertising 
appropriation determined? 


ANSWER °% OF REPLIES 


Percentage of anticipated sales....... 42 

Combination of anticipated sales and 
“task force” or “job to be done” 
methods sina talaia oak 


Se CRN 3s bck cr swpeeaese aes 23 
Considering both anticipated ‘and past 
Sivas eantaGhe stab uenenke beau 6 


Consultation ‘with each sales division ceca 
No answer 


Total 


Marketing's survey of advertising costs and appropriations. 
than 21% of the companies answered the questionnaire in two weeks. 
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mental schedule. Or he may propose 
an increase or a decrease in frequency. 


Throughout the letters replying to 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S question- 
naire, great interest was shown in 
securing accurate advertising cost 


data, and in obtaining the best possible 
estimates of expected sales to guide the 
planning of advertising schedules. 


A number of people looked on the 
planning of the appropriation as the 
most important single activity of the 
advertising department. One of the 
most interesting letters came from the 
advertising manager of a tool com- 
pany selling to a variety of markets: 

The whole problem boils itself down 
to company policy in establishing the 
basis upon which an advertising ap 
propriation is fixed. If a policy is right, 
the mechanics of meeting rising costs 
should not be too serious a probler 


This discussion cannot help but be 
come personal because my own com 
pany uses a policy which I < sider 
thoroughly sound in handling this ques 
tion. All operations of the company 
are based upon a definite percentage 0! 
the anticipated sales volume for the 
fiscal year 

Manufacturing, selling, advertising, 


administrative, and other divisi 
the budget are assigned a percentage, 
and gear their operations and 
that figure 

In the case of the advertising act:vity, 
we have established a ceiling pert age 
above which our expenditures not 
go, but we do not always atter to 
operate at that ceiling level. 

For instance, during the war ars 
when our volume was high, 5 ur 
customer was not influenced 6 es 
advertising, it would have requi 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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Current Appraisal of Order-Production Process 





VIDENCE of the return of com- 

petition and the buyers’ market 
is being seen in some consumer lines 
at the retail level. As production 
mounts in the coming months, short- 
ages will disappear one by one, back- 
logs of unfilled orders will dwindle, 
and reconversion of marketing pro- 
cedures will be well under way. 

A private enterprise economy is 
normally dynamic and expanding, 
ever finding new needs to serve, new 
products to make and sell, new outlets 
for human ingenuity and energy. It 
is not dependent for its existence and 
growth upon acute and abnormal 
shortages of the necessities of life. 


Production, payrolls, profits—these 
three are the normal objectives of in- 
dustrial enterprise. They function 
only as they serve human needs ex- 
pressed in the demands of the market; 
and the demands of the market operate 
only as they are processed into specific 
orders for goods and services. 


The order-production process, 
which we usually call marketing, is 
loaded with a triple management re- 
sponsibility. 


Management Responsibility 


First, it must produce a continuous 
flow ot orders, so that production and 
payrolls can be properly scheduled and 
maintained. 

Second, it must make the order- 
production process a two-way service 
4 equal usefulness to buyers and 
selle: 


Third, it must make progressive re- 
ductions in the unit cost of order-pro- 
duction, so that the marketing part 
of management’s total job will con- 
tribe equally with the production 
Part in supplying better goods and 


sery at constantly diminishing 
over. il costs. 

[ ibmit these three propositions as 
basic principles which can serve as 
gui both to the makers and users 
of rketing tools; guides for the 
dey ment of better and more ef- 
Tec tools and ever-increasing skills 
In use, 

A -production has become a 
high!» developed technical procedure. 
Gone «re the days when management 


By THOMAS S. HOLDEN 
President, 
F. W. Dodge Corp.., 
New York. 


could merely hire a crew of aggressive 
personable fellows and send them on 
the road with sample kits, price lists 
and expense accounts. Buyers them- 
selves have insisted on knowing a great 
deal about the merchandise they pur- 
chase. This is very particularly true 
of buyers in industry and business, 
where the profit motive is paramount 
and personal predilections have little 
weight. It is true among institutional 
buyers, who spend other people’s 
money and whose purchases must ren- 
der maximum service to the particular 
groups they represent. It is even true 
of buyers on consumer goods, when 
purchases out of the ordinary daily 
routine of household and personal buy- 
ing are being made. 

The buyer wants to know; he wants 
to know in order to be sure he will get 
his money’s worth; he wants to know 
he is making the right selection within 
the range of choice afforded by his 
pocketbook and by the variety of mer- 
chandise offered in the market. Com- 
modities that can be sold by mere dis- 
play upon the counters and the shelves 
of merchants are relatively few in 
proportion to the total list of indus- 
try’s products, and they are mostly 
limited to low-priced items. Show- 
manship is an effective marketing tool, 
within the limits of its appropriate use. 


Need for Product Information 


Many writers and speakers on ad- 
vertising and salesmanship are prone 
to overlook the fact that by far the 
most important part is the presenta- 
tion of information about the goods 
and services being offered in the mar- 
ket place. Adequate product infor- 
mation, expertly processed and ex- 
pertly presented for maximum use- 
fulness to buyers, and efficiently con- 
veyed to them at the right time, has 
become one of the most important 
order-production tools. No buyer’s 
judgment can be any better than the 
information he can command, and a 
vast range of purchases require top- 
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notch buying judgment. Critical 
judgment and selectivity will replace 
easy acceptance as the buyer’s market 
returns. 

Industry’s postwar expansion must, 
after production of familiar standard 
goods has caught up with shortages, 
include the marketing of a great num- 
ber of new products. For these prod- 
ucts the marketing process must of 
necessity be something more than the 
emission of glamorous prophesies of 
miracles to come from test tubes and 
assembly lines. Even after the pro- 
duction men have engineered new ma- 
terials to satisfactory standards of per- 
formance and cost, designers of end- 
products must be educated as to their 
chemical and physical properties, their 
utility in practical use. A big part of 
the postwar marketing job will be a 
job of education, and the marketing 
job must be just as competently engi- 
neered as the development job and the 
production job that went before, if 
over-all cost is going to be within the 
range of competition. 


Accent on Training 


Basically, modern marketing tech- 
nology has required an upgrading and 
an intensive training of sales person- 
nel. The man or the woman who 
makes direct contact with buyers must 
not only have a pleasing and persua- 
sive personality, but must also, in the 
vast majority of cases, be fully 
equipped with all pertinent informa- 
tion about the merchandise offered, its 
origin, its availability, its properties 
and its uses. The salesman’s need for 
a well-ordered store of specialized 
technical information is probably 
greatest in the selling of technical 
products to industrial and professional 
buyers, investors in construction and 
other capital goods, to purchasers of 
consumers’ durable goods. That it 
also counts heavily in retail selling of 
consumer goods is witnessed by in- 
tensive sales training programs of 
progressive retail merchandising or- 
ganization. 

Thus, there has arisen in the mar- 
keting department of industry a prob- 
lem similar to a very important and 
widely recognized one in the produc- 

(Continued on page $2) 
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R. K. "Bob" Moore, who heads United's 55-man purchasing department. 


T TAKES more than just a good 
J s 

product to meet the requirements 

of an airline—it’s got to be the best 


of its kind and you’ve got to prove it! 

That’s the straight-from-the-shoul- 
der challenge of R. K. “Bob” Moore, 
director of purchasing for United Air 
list of 
airline 


Lines, whose things needed to 


run a major totals approxi 
mately 35,000—supplies ranging from 
safety pins to bulldozers. To handle 
this total of 35,000 different 


United maintains a 55-man_ purchas 


items, 


ing force, all of them specialists whose 


ingenuity and finger-tip information 
must keep supplies moving into main 
and line stations, general 
trafhic 


company’s 


tenance bases 
headquarters and offices all 
along the coast-to-coast 
system. 

The story of what these people buy 
and how they buy it presents a picture 
of airline operations which holds more 
than 


INDUSTRIAI 


interest for readers of 


MARKETING. 
Let’s first take 
the physical makeup of United’s pur 


casual 


glance at 


a quick 


chasing department, which last year 
spent than $9 million for sup 
plies, 


quirements. 
basis, the general headquarters at Chi 


more 
exclusive of war contract re 


Organized on a regional! 


cago acts in a coordinating and admin- 


istrative capacity. There are seven 


buyers in the Chicago regional office, 


The latest brewing equipment is used for 
to supply United's passengers with 
single item of food aloft 


coffee 


their favorite 






















e HOW UNITED 
$9,000,000 SUPPL 






55-Man staff uses business 
direct mail to specify 35.000; 





A conveyor shoots packages into the front compartment to hasten loading of planes 


three in Cheyenne, five in San Fran- 
cisco and two in El Paso (for LAMSA, 
United’s Mexican subsidiary ) . 
Included in the general headquar- 
ters staff office is a six-man department 
which is charged with setting up and 
lists, establish- 
ment of standards, execution of na- 
tional purchasing contracts and ac- 
ceptance of new products, which if 
found satisfactory may thereafter be 
ordered by regional buyers. These are 
Mr. Moore’s right hand “men”—men 
case being used in a general 


maintaining vendor 


in this 
sense to include one woman specialty 
buver. 

Into this organization flows a never- 
stream of from 


ending requisitions 


every department in the company. 





The constantly 
broadening requirements for Unite 
Air Lines made Mr. Moore and hi 
staff exceedingly conscious of the neec 
for careful consideration of all avail 
able vendor Hardly a day 
goes by that they are not called upor 
to pull rabbits out of hats—suct 
things as distillation plants, 
Moore described as “probably the las 
thing anyone would think an_ airline 


expanding anc 


sources. 


whicl 


would need!” 

It seems that United’s maintenance 
base at Cheyenne has distilled its ows 
battery water for years. Finding 


Test panels for radio equipment used © 
United Mainliners are shown at the com 
pany's big maintenance base at Cheyenne 
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By VINCE TAYLOR 
nited Air Lines 


rn 


replacement for even a small-capacity 
still was ‘‘a new one,” but within 24 
hours it was ordered and on its way 

‘All through the helpful sugges- 
tion of a friend who had received a 
pamphlet, directed largely to whisky 
manufacturers, describing a new type 
still,” said Moore. ‘Sure enough, we 
checked up and found what we 
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wanted.” 


To help produce apparently non-ob- 
tainable to scarce items, Mr. Moore 


irelies upon the good vendor relations 


built up through the years by United. 
In addition, he uses the simple ex- 
pedient of an up-to-date filing system 
f direct mail pieces and business paper 
idvertisements to supplement his well- 
thumbed manufacturing directories. 
“Our biggest aids, of course, are 
the manufacturing directories which 
tell where we can buy a given prod- 
uct,”” the United executive explained. 
When we get a requisition for some 
new article, we first check the direc- 
tories. However, not to overlook any 





bets, we then review our catalog files 

because some new companies may not 

be listed in the directories or some 
Continued on page 62) 


Exper ced mechanics work with largest 
equipment in overhauling parts or manufac- 
‘uring new ones at UAL's maintenance base 


BREAKDOWN OF UNITED'S PURCHASES FOR 1945 


Number of 


vendors 


Propellers & Maintenance Parts.......... 
Engines & Maintenance Parts............ 
Aircraft & Engine Accessories............ 
Aircraft & Engine Instruments & Maintenance 
Parts such as: watches, sextants, com 
passes, flight instruments, hydraulic 
gages, and ground station meteorological 
equipment 
Radio Equipment & Maintenance Parts, in 


cluding VFH, ARC-l receiver and 
transmitter units, tubes, condensers 
capacitors, iin 666 tbe a ewe haw ee 6% 


Electrical (aircraft and ground) such as 
electrical switches, ignition cable, wire 
terminals, breeze type fittings, rheostats, 
fuses, regulators, lamp bulbs.......... 

Airplanes & Maintenance Parts, including 
landing gear (except tires & tubes), 
hydraulic systems, fuel systems includ 
ing tanks for fuel and oil; wing panels, 
wing tips, control surfaces, structural 
os ee eee ee 

Cordage, Fabrics & Leathers, including 
ee 

FC THe Tia oc kg voc Basdingdaves 

Aircraft Hardware, including bolts, nuts 
washers, cotter pins, turnbuckles, clevises, 
flexible and non-flexible cable, hose 
clamps 

Rubber Materials including tires, tubes, deicer 
shoes, shock absorber cords, hose, sheet 
SE. CUE: occ cWiacetiaseoetsnes 

Metal & Composition Materials; Sheet, tube, 
bar, wire, rivets and screen; welding 
supplies 

Dope, Paint, Chemicals (including cleaners 
SE PEED nose ei sccuesswenuens 

Hangar and Shop Supplies, such as abrasives, 
grinding wheels, grinding compounds, 
sand and emery paper, cloth, gloves, 
brooms, brushes, sweeping compounds, 
CREE COUNIIGEED o:x.0.0 cies 66s on ones 

Hand and Small Machine Tools........... 

All Ground Equipment such as lathes, shap 
ers, drop hammers, ovens, metal testing 
equipment, power hand tools, material 
handling equipment, passenger and carg: 
loading stands, carts, air conditioners 
ladders, automotive equipment, office 
furniture and machinery, photo equip 
ment, building materials, electric ap 
pliances, medical equipment and _ food 
handling equipment. (Items purchased 
for specific requirements—not stocked). 

et. oe canine edmeewbate 

Expendable Passenger Service Supplies such 
as commissary supplies; pillows and pil 
low cases; thermos bottles and jugs.... 

Clothing, Uniform Material, Emblems...... 

Office Supplies, printing........cceesse0. 

Advertising Material and Supplies....... 

PUD BE Shp ngecbaaceacecavecads 

Aviation Gas, Oil & Grease ........... 

Fuel & Automobile Oil... 


TOTALS 


14 
1( 


63 


Number of 


items 


sti 1cked 
750 
6000 


,e 


FOO 


1200 


2000 


7( OU 


500 
750 


L800 


100 


2500 


S00 


1500 
1500 


1000 
100 


1200 
300 
2000 


35,000 


SOU 


Total 
83,713.05 
1,432,202.37 
236.849 .64 


55.86 


w 


426,831.4 


96,671.05 


804,724.16 


$2,177.24 
26,745.94 


oo 


40,309.88 


146,191.09 


62,034.07 


94,943.35 


72,589.23 
81,277.79 


295,670.80 
17,704.35 


195,368.49 
186,527.96 
584,979.64 
149,946.75 

93,122.86 


3,590,836.32 


56,061.36 


$8,869,034.68 


















XPRESSING “great admiration” 

for the editorial strides taken by 
business papers in the first postwar 
year, judges of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
tiNG’s Ninth Annual Editorial Com- 
petition this year voted 38 awards to 
business editors. 


This year’s competition, for the 
ninth consecutive year, hit a new high 
in interest, with 157 publications sub- 
mitting 443 entries. 

Editors received the silver plaque 
first awards, certificates of award, and 
honorable mention certificates in the 
six classifications of the competition 
at two meetings of industrial ad- 
vertisers. 

James R. Kearney, Jr., president, 
James R. Kearney Corporation, St. 
Louis, one of the judges, presented the 
awards to Western and Southern edi- 
tors Sept. 9 at the first fall meeting of 


38 Editorial Achievement 
Awards Presented to 


Business Paper Editors 


the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association. His award speech is re- 
ported in the NIAA news on page 136 


of this issue. 


Eastern and Canadian editors re- 
ceived their awards from Hal Burnett, 
editor of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
and secretary of the competition, at 
a meeting of the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Association of New York, Sept. 16. 


Partial lifting of the official se- 
crecy surrounding the atomic bomb 
and the development of nuclear en- 
ergy provided business papers with 
opportunities for editorial service and 
statesmanship paralleling those inher- 
ent in the wartime drive for industrial 
production. 


Class 1—Best Series of Articles or 
Editorials on One Theme 


The six St. Louis advertising men 
who served as judges considered two 
atomic energy entries outstanding in 
Class 1 of the competition—for the 
best series of articles or editorials on 


one theme on a definite objective 
appearing in a series of issues. 
Duplicate silver plaque first awards 
were devoted to two publications: 
To Ralph Turner, editor, and An 
drew Kremer, managing editor, of 
Power Plant Engineering, Chicago, for 
an outstanding staff-written series of 
articles on “Development of Atomic 
Energy.” 
To Walter J. Murphy, editor, Chemi 
cal and Engineering News, Washington, 
D. C., for what the judges termed “s 
remarkable series” of articles and 
editorials designed to acquaint chemists 
and chemical engineers with all of the 
facts concerning the control and the 
possible peacetime utilization of nuclear 
energy 
The tying entries in the first classi 
fication were considered especially im- 
portant, for they represented two 
distinct schools of thought in busi- 
ness paper editing. Power Plant En- 
gineering told the story of atomic 
energy in a single, clear-cut, staff- 
written series, written by Mr. Kremer 

Chemical and Engineering News, on 
the other hand, engaged a special 





James R. Kearney presents silver plaques in Chicago to |. Walter 
J. Murphy, Chemical and Engineering News, 2. Andrew Kremer, 
Power Plant Engineering. Hal Burnett presents awards in New York 
to 3. E. J. Tangerman, American Machnist, 4. Burnham Finney, 
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American Machnist, 5. L. C. Morrow, Factory Management nd 
Maintenance, 6. Arthur W. D.-Harris and R. C. Blatt, Avic'ior 
Maintenance and Operations, and 7. Kenneth Stowell, Peter Pier 
and Douglas Haskell, Architectural Record. 
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contributing editor, Major Edgar J. 
Murphy of the Manhattan project, to 
plicit a carefully-planned series of 
articles from many of the principal 
chemists and physicists who worked at 
the Clinton or Hanford works, or at 
Los Alamos, N. M. 

Both series, in the judges’ opinion, 
went far beyond a good reporting job, 
und showed “real statesmanship” in 
calling upon technical readers to use 
their knowledge and influence in lead- 
ing public policy on the control of 
atomic energy. 

The judges awarded two certificates 
of merit in Class 1: 


To Carl Harrington, editor, Mill © 
Factory, New York, for a series of 
maintenance manuals and wall charts to 
be used in factories 

To W. W. Gothard, editor, and C 

Staples, managing editor, Domestic 
Engineering, Chicago, for their publica- 
tion's “One Inch Sure” campaign, de- 
signed to enlist the plumbing industry 
n campaigning for higher basic stand- 
ards in residential plumbing. 

Winners of honorable mention in 
Class 1 were: 

Howard E. Everett, editor, Imple- 
ment and Tractor, Kansas City, for “It 
Can Happen Here,” a vigorous editorial 
campaign arousing farm implement 
dealers to action in combatting special 
privileges of cooperatives. 

C. G. Hicks, editor, Food Freezing, 
New York, for an informative edu- 
cational series on ““Tomorrow’s Packag- 


ng 

Oliver Read, editor Radio News mag- 
azine, and the Radio-Electronic En- 
gineering business paper section publish- 
ed with it, for a pictorial, semi-technical 
explanation of radar. 


Class 2—Best Single Article or 
Editorial Serving Field 

Burnham Finney, editor, American 
Machinist, New York, received the 
silver plaque first award for the best 
single editorial or article contributing 
to the advancement of the field served. 
The winning article was an exhaustive 
treatment of “Wage Incentives.” 


Two certificates of award were 
made in Class 2: 


» Walter F. Crowder, editor, Mill 
Supplies, New York, for a special in- 
t itive section, “Accent on Selling,” 
wi outlined a program of recruiting, 
selecting and training postwar salesmen 

ndustrial distributors. 

Julien Elfenbein, editor, House 
Furnishing Review, New York, for a 
special feature, “Appraisal of the Pro- 
a r and the Buyer for the Job 
Ahead.” 

Honorable mentions in Class 2 were 
awa: ied to: 


nk Haring, editor, Liquor Store © 
nser, New York, for a long, com- 
nsive article planned to give new 
salesmen background for their 
“Knowing and Selling Whisky.” 
Henry Wright, managing editor, 
Architectural Forum, New York, 

challenging review of a major 
ar problem, “Housing in the 


Fred P. Peters, editor, Materials 


FOR EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 


First Award 











——_—___—_—_—______% * *——— — 
CLASS |! 
Walter J. Murphy Ralph Turner 
Editor, Chemical & Engineering News Editor, Power Plant Engineering 
— kk ok 
CLASSES II & VI CLASS Ill 
Burnham Finney Arthur W. D. Harris 
Editor, American Machinist Editor, Aviation Maintenance & Operations 
ee Boden 2: FF W- 
CLASS IV CLASS V 
Kenneth K. Stowell L. C. Morrow 
Editor, Architectural Record Editor, Factory Management & Maintenance 
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Editors Whose EntriesWon 
Awards of Merit and 


Honorable Mention 





WARREN L. BAKER WALDO G 
Oil Weekly BOWMAN 
Engineering 


News-Record 








W. A. CRAICK THOMAS WALTER F. SAMUEL O. DUNN 
industrial Canada CREIGHTON CROWDER Railway Age 
Progressive Mill Supplies 
Architecture 
JULIEN HOWARD €E ESTHER S$ FRANK HARING 
ELFENBEIN EVERETT HANSEN Liquor Store & 
House Furnishing implement & Home Furnishings Dispenser 


Review Tractor 


i | 








CARL Cc. G. HICKS L. E. JERMY LAURANCE 
HARRINGTON Food Freezing Machine Design MESSICK 
Mill & Factory aeons & Glass 

curnal 








| 7 
FRED P. PETERS RAY B. PRESCOTT OLIVER READ EDWARD T 
Materials & Sales Management Radio-Electronic SAJOUS 
Methods tngineering Apparel Arts 
—. L. SHANER Cc. L. STAPLES WwW. T. STUART RICHARD TURNER 
Stee! Domestic Electrical El Farmaceutico 
Engineering Contracting 





WALTER VOEGELE S. B. WILLIAMS Cc. O. WILLSON HENRY WRIGHT 
Hote! Management Electrical World Oi! & Gas Journal Architectural Forum 


ahd‘ Methods, tormerly Metals a: A| 
loys, for an unusual service article we 
illustrated, on “Cutting Oils for M ichiy 
ing Metals.” 


Class 3—Best Single Issue 
Ona Single Subject 


A comprehensive special issue de 
voted to airport construction and op 
erations won a silver plaque first «ward 
for Arthur W. D. Harris, cditor 
Aviation Maintenance & Operation 
in Class 3—for the best single issue of 
a publication devoted entirely or prin 
cipally to a single subject or to 
central theme of major importance 
the field served. 

In this group the judges gave pri 
mary attention to the merits of th 
project, to its objective, and to tang 
ble evidence of results, rather than 
mere bulk. 


In this class the judges made thre 
certificate of merit awards: 

To Ray B. Prescott, director 
search, Sales Management, New York 
for his familiar “Survey of Buyir 
Power” issue 

To Warren L. Baker, editor, O 
Weekly, Houston, Tex., for a n 
prehensive survey of petroleum reserve 
and production facilities throughout th 

world, published as “The World O; 
Atlas.” 

To Waldo G. Bowman, editor, Ey 
gineering News-Record, for an entire 
issue devoted to the tremendous cor 
struction job required for the Manhat 
tan project, “Construction for Atom 


Bomb Production.” 
Three honorable mentions were 
made in Class 3: 


To James S. Warren, editor, Hot 
Management, New York, for his an 
nual study of a typical hotel. 

To W. A. Craick, editor, Industna 
Canada, Toronto, Ontario, for an entiré 
issue devoted to “Research Facilities o! 
Canadian Manufacturers.” Mr. Craich 
traveled to New York to receive the 
only award made to a Canadian publica 
tion 

To L. E. Jermy, editor, Machine De 
sign, Cleveland, for an interesting 
sue illustrating and explaining a variet) 
of modern “Machine Drives and Cor 
trols” for design engineers 


Class 4—Best Editorial 
Illustrative Treatment 





Architectural and engineering pub-}j 


lications in particular had a field day 
in Class 4, for the best illustrative 
treatment of editorial material in gem 
eral, with special recognition for out 
standing work in telling a story prin 
cipally in pictures and caption 
The judges voted the first 
a silver plaque, to Kenneth K. Stowell 
editor, Architectural Record, Ne* 
York, for his publication’s spec's! FF 
search feature, “The Eyes ano Eat 
of the School.” The article, at 
ment of audio-visio planning fo 
rooms, was written and illus rate 
by Philip Will, Jr., Chicago, ion 
(Continued on page 130 


rd 
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NIAA Adopts Long Range Program 
to Strengthen Professional Status 
of Industrial Advertising Men 


Association to enlarge creative staff, increase member ser- 
vices, foster industrial marketing training in universities 


By W. LANE WITT 


t and General Manaaer 


Yro Year 


Nat 31 Industrial Advertisers Ass n 


EGINNING with determination 

of the primary objectives of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, the board of directors in ses- 
sion early last month adopted a clear 
cut program for the organization that 
will bear fruit for many years to come. 
The objectives agreed to unanimously 
by the directors at the meeting clearly 
define the position of NIAA as a pro- 
fessional association whose primary in- 
terests are the improvement of the 
professional standing of industrial ad 
vertising men and women. 

In essence, this means that NIAA 
will strive to do those things that will 
idd to the knowledge of the arts and 
science of industrial advertising. 

This doesn’t preclude important in 
terest in those things which affect ad- 
an economic or social 
torce, but does imply greater attention 
to the professional development of the 
ndividual and the association. 


vertising as 


The modus operandi to be followed 


setting up NIAA _ Head- 
quarters on a three prong functional 
basis which will enable it to better 
serve the interests of all members. 
These functions are: executive, creat 
ive administrative. 
Exec: tive Objectives 
T xecutive function, headed up 
OV president and general man- 
‘ger, vill have supervision over all 
NIA ictivities, and will be fully 
resp le to the board of directors. 
G r liaison with NIAA’s 25 
chapt and several hundred mem- 
ders irge as well as with con- 
temp associations will be a pri- 
INDU 


mary objective of the executive func 
tion, in an effort to knit together all 
interests in industrial advertising. 
Planned assistance to chapter com- 
mittees, program, membership, em- 
ployment activities and others will be 
included as the program develops. 

Active promotion and support will 
be given to present NIAA projects, 
such as the Continuing Study of Busi- 
ness Paper Readership and the college 
executive function. New projects and 
new activities will be developed as 
time goes on, always in the interest 
of keeping NIAA an active and in 
valuable asset to its members. 


Creative Function 


The proposed new creative function 
in NIAA Headquarters is a definite 
step in the direction of firmly estab- 
lishing NIAA on a professional basis 
It will provide the impetus to the pri- 
mary objectives of the association 
which now definitely define the or- 
ganization as being “a group of 
common intellectual interest in a par- 
ticular field,” following the Depart- 
ment of Commerce definition of pro- 
fessional associations. From this func- 
tion will stem the services which mem- 
bers want, services which will be 
largely educational in nature to pro- 
vide the individual industrial adver- 
tising person with a “five foot shelf” 
of fundamental advertising informa 
tion. 

One of the first specific duties in 
this regard is establishment of a “Li- 
brary of Industrial Advertising,” a 
library which will be in every NIAA 
member’s desk or bookcase. This library 
will contain all sorts of information, 
including such things as reprints from 
the advertising press, copies of talks 
given before NIAA chapter meet- 
ings, talks made on national confer- 
ence programs, articles from contem- 
porary and other business associations. 
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Subjects to be found in the library 
will cover the entire gamut of an ad- 
vertising man’s interest, ranging from 
production problems, through man 
agement and into public relations in 
terests. As time progresses, it is sin- 
cerely believed that every industrial 
advertising person who is a member 
of NIAA will have a greater store of 
information at his finger tips on sub- 
jects of interest to his job than he 
could find in any public or private 
library. 

But that is only one of the things 
contemplated in the new NIAA creat- 
ive function. Others include studies 
of subjects of momentary or long time 
interest to help the advertising man in 
his immediate or recurring problems, 
such as studies of the practices and 
procedures in preparing catalogs, bul- 
letins, slide films, movies and other 
media used in industrial promotion. 
Budget surveys and advertising depart- 
ment organization and operation will 
come in for more concentrated atten- 
tion, to provide information to aid all 
advertising men in their efforts. 

Some of this work will be done by 
staff members in the NIAA head- 
quarters office, but largely it will be 
done by encouraging chapters and in- 
dividual members to undertake ac- 
tivities in the interests of industrial 
advertising, and then correlating the 
efforts. For only by such means is it 
possible to keep individual member’s 
interest alive in association work 


Administration 


The administrative function which 
rounds out NIAA’s headquarters’ or- 
ganizational structure is the work- 
horse operation. It will conduct the 
normal business of keeping accounts 
and membership records, and in addi- 
tion will be the production depart- 
ment. In the interests of timeliness and 

(Continued on page 58) 
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PICKING SALES CHANNELS 


FOR INDUSTRIAL GOODS 





Part Il 


HE MAJOR problem in the minds 

of most marketing executives in 
the coming years will be the proper 
picking of channels through which to 
sell any new product that they may 
have. 

With the fulfilment of the tremen 
dous back-log that is now on the books 
of manufacturers and the unleashing 
of engineering skill for creation, there 
will be a tremendous number of new 
products on the market. Many com- 
panies today more than likely have 
excellent products in the design stage, 
but are unable to even attempt to 
distribute them because of the fact 
that they have too many orders for 
their normal product. Even if they 
didn’t, the average plant has its tool 
room up to capacity reworking tools 
used to manufacture their normal 
products. This is a temporary situation 
and will work itself out in the next 
year or so. 


Two Courses 


In discussing the problem of pick- 
ing a channel, I will assume that there 
are two possible courses, not taking 
into account the many modifications 
of these two courses. Let us assume 
then that the product will either be 
marketed direct or through distribu- 
tors. I’ve worked up a plan that has 
proven satisfactory to me, and will 
pass it on to you for what it’s worth. 
I have four basic tests to put to a 
new product to determine how to 
distribute it. Being handed a new prod- 
uct, how can the marketing executive 
get his first indications of how the 
products should be marketed? 


Analyze Technical Aspects 


The first test to be put to any prod- 
uct is to analyze carefully the techni- 
cal nature of the product. Not so 
much from the operating standpoint 
but from that of marketing. Ask this 
question: What technical aspects of 
this product need to be pointed out in 
order to sell it in the volume it should 
be sold in? Then think further and 


ask yourself—can these technical data 
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By J. A. PROVEN 


Vice President and General Sales 
Manager, 
Sterling Tool Products Company 
Chicago. 


be reduced to simple, straightforward, 
common sense language? 


Let me give you an example of 
this. Knowing more about our own 
product than any other, I will take 
our line as an example. Some years ago 
we had achieved some small success 
selling our line of finishing portable 
sanding machines to furniture manu- 
facturers, machine tool builders and 
the automotive trade. We were led to 
believe that the selling of this product 
was a very technical matter that in- 
volved a lot of know-how. Our field 
representatives were all completely and 
honestly sold that the application of 
a sanding machine was a matter far be- 
yond the comprehension of the aver- 
age man. As a matter of fact, I will 
never forget a trip I made to one of 
our districts during my early connec- 
tion with this company. At that time 
I discussed with our field representa- 
tives the possibilities of selling our 
merchandise through industrial sup- 
ply houses. He was amazed at my 
stupidity. He asked me what I would 
do if I were in the finishing depart- 
ment of the Wurlitzer Piano Company, 
and the foreman said to me, “Go ahead 
and sand that baby-grand piano top.” 
He was certain that I didn’t have good 
sense when I told him the first thing 
I'd do was ask the foreman what type 
of abrasive he had used, and then in 
order not to do the piano any harm, 
use a much finer grade and try it out. 
He then told me that he felt very sorry 
for me because I would never learn 
inything about our business. 


Either fortunately or unfortunately 
we had to dispense with his superior 
knowledge and just sit down and go 
to work on analyzing the problem, 
breaking it down and working it out 
into simple direct solution. At that 
time we devised a service that we 
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Four Tests for Marketing 
a New Industrial Product 


| 1. How technical is it? 
2. How diversified is its use? 
. Is it used on a product, or in a 
product? 
4. What is your service problem? 


ow 


call “tech-data” which are simpk 
straightforward explanations which 
can be understood by anyone with 
good sense, pointing out the variow 
applications of our products to vari- 
ous finishing problems that exist in 
industry. 

If you can get a product tot 
point where it can be reduced to i 
technical aspects, a few simple sal 
points can sell your product throug 
industrial supply houses. If, however}, —— 
you have a product which is so tech- C 
nical that it cannot be sold withou' 
considerable technical knowledge, th Y 


industrial supply house will do you ne 













good . 
i ompa: 
Analyze Sales Points ther 

btly 





Assume that you are given a prod 






uct that will analyze the chemical con - | 
tent of steel by some new and amazf oh 
pcaty 


ing electronic method. Obviously in his 
dustrial supply house salesmen wilpiMs 10 
not spend the time, and do not have “sah 
the background to get the technica roug’ 
sales points of this product to put (Pay 
across. Your only solution on thigments. 
type of thing is to hire yourself som The 
sales engineers, train them on the tech-fFonsist; 
nical aspects of the product and sendjpus dey 
them out to sell it. ple anc 
Too often not enough time is spent re a 
in analyzing the technical sales points uld 
involved in a product. And too oftes ee 
manufacturers spend a lot of time ming. 
talking about the amazing engineering — 
features of their product which exertg Sustr 
exactly zero sales effect on the pro ™ for 
pect. You should analyze your news 
product carefully, take it ov a 
show. it to logical prospects, «od b 
observing their reaction find ov what 
technical aspects of the produ = W! 


(Continued on page 98 
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COVER PICTURE STORY 


OU CAN use your institutional 
advertising to tell of your own 
ompany, or you can talk about an- 
pther company or industry and more 
. prod bubtly play up your own organization. 
al con § On its 100th anniversary April 13, 
amaz P46, the Pennsylvania Railroad found 
sly in pplenty to tell about itself. During 
n wil this 100 years the “Pennsy” has never 
tc havdbailed to pay a dividend. It had been 
chnicafe'tough five wars. It laid claim to 
put ig@™4ny important railroad develop- 
» thigenents, 





mn 
f som@y The road’s anniversary committee— 
e tech-fPonsisting of top executives of vari- 
d send§pus departments, public relations peo- 
¢ and representatives of the adver- 

spent Sing acency—decided that the public 
oints0uld know of the Pennsylvania’s 
frengeccomp' shments through its adver- 
cimeMg. At the same time the com- 
membered that American 
xert#edustry was in no small part responsi- 
rose for he railroad’s successful 100 


ringputtee 


news 2S. 1erefore it was decided to 
and 

| byBetnsylve- o's 100th anniversary adver- 
what "9 © ines public relations copy for 
im "alr od with educational copy on 

WiBdividy a . , ° 
ve industries along its many lines. 

NDUS] 


m lt ano 


create advertising which tied the road 
in with those industries it serves. 


The campaign began last April and 
the schedule called for four-color 
spreads in 20 magazines of a general 
nature. In six horizontal business 
publications, single pages were to play 
up to industry the market value of 
the area served by the Pennsylvania. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


“|Pennsy’ Cements Traffic Relations 
“by Publicizing Industries It Serves 


“The Market That Has Everything,” 
said one ad. 

The campaign jumped off with ad- 
vertisements about the railroad itself. 
These featured the financial record of 
the company, the record of its em- 
ployes and the part it had played in 
improving railroad operations. 

“Checks that have come every 100 


eames THE O16 008) LOMEER COSTE OF FECORS 
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Public relations and industrial relations themes are predominant in PRR's magazine copy. 
(Top) Emphasizing teamwork of four generations of PRR employes. (Bottom) Copy telling that 
employes, stockholders and bondholders have received $12'/2 billion from the railroad. 


years” was the headline of one ad 
vertisement telling how the railroad 
had paid “to its employes, stockhold- 
ers and bond-holders, approximately 
$12 billion since its founding.” 
Another ad called “Working Part- 
ners,” told how four generations of 
Pennsylvania employes have contrib 
uted to a definite part of the railroad’s 
growth. “We've Come a Long Way 
Since the Highball” had an interesting 
painting of a man raising a large ball 
to a crossbar by means of a pulley— 
a signal which meant “clear track.” 
Raising of a black ball meant “stop.’ 
The ad told how the Pennsylvania had 
helped to develop signalling and other 
equipment. 

In developing the industry series, 
the Pennsylvania could 
into history. Some 12,000 individual 
industries are now served by sidings on 
the railroad’s route, and there are many 


again delve 


40 


more in the general territory. How- 
ever, at one time this was not pri- 
marily an industrial area. Communi- 
cation between the East Coast and the 
interior was by the Erie Canal or a 
winding overland route. When the 
railroad was established, in answer to 
public clamor, the primary trafhe was 
in passengers. Trains clogged with 
people and house furnishings chugged 
west of Philadelphia to supply more 
help for the railroad. But many of 
these passengers started their own 
companies and formed the nucleus of 
the many industries now in that area. 

History is reflected in the ad pro- 
moting the steel industry. It tells 
how the Pennsylvania had a hand in 
furthering the use of steel. The rail- 
road first realized the value of steel 
in 1864, the ad points out, when it 
bought 400 tons from England and 
had them pounded into steel rail. Copy 


says “then and there the Ame: ca 
steel industry was born.” Anoth » i, 
the industrial series tells of the um 
ber industry, and still another de 
scribes the increase in agricu! ura 
production. Work by prominent art 
ists is the feature of this advert ng 

When the company developed th 
series it was restricted to the nu ibe 
of industries it could feature. Twe 
factors entered into this: Space im: 
tations of the magazines and the ne 
cessity of keeping within the budget 
Those involved in the creative work 
took care not to play up any particular 
phase of an industry, but to tell of 
a process characteristic of the field 
is a whole. Furthermore, the agency 
worked closely with the industry they 
were promoting, and the ads were sub 
mitted to that industry for approval 


The idea behind the art work was t 
get a picture with dramatic appeal 
Artists used are Jerome Rozen, Robert 
Riggs, Frank Reilly, Leslie Ragen, Her 
bert Bohnert and Herbert Powlgren 

The advertisements in the form of 
mailing pieces were sent to industries 
and interested individuals. Illustra 
tions were used on the covers of menus 
and featured in other ways along the 
line. The company reports that the 
reception has been good, and it has 
received many complimentary letters 
Officials say the campaign has proved 
a good-will builder and has been of 
educational value. The advertisement 
about employes, for example, has beer 
placed on many bulletin boards and 
has aroused much favorable comment 
It is dificult to measure the results 
in dollars. Industries which might 
want to locate in the railroad’s terri 
tory could work through a real estate 
agent and the railroad would know 
nothing of the transaction. 


The Market that hes Every ting 
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Business papers play their part 
PRR campaign, selling the industr 
market advantages of the Pennsy * 
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THERE'S SOMETHING TO BE SAID 
FOR BOTH ADMEN AND ENGINEERS 


> 


IM, June) and by Mr. Fry (IM, 
August) 
nterest by this writer. 


ARTICLES by Mr. Pardee 


were read with considerable 
Having spent 


1 good portion of my business career 


in 


straight 


engineering fields, and 


more recent years in technical pub- 


uciIty, 


I can appreciate both sides of 


this argument. 


Engineers are fine gentry, and I am 
sure Mr. Pardee aimed his remarks at 


the advertising profession for 
structive purposes only. 


con- 


He was full 


of good intentions in writing his letter 
to the editor, which later grew into 


1 feature story. 


Mr. 


Pardee’s 14-point program for 


improving advertising techniques is, 


m the whole, good. 


However, had 


he checked his material with an “‘ad- 


man” 


(he advocates that copywriters 


check with engineers), I’m quite sure 
his viewpoint would have been altered 


somew hat. 


I was greatly disappointed with Mr. 


Fry’s rebuttal. 


We who call ourselves 


members of the public relations fra- 
ternity should never bristle because of 


a fe W 


We should say to 


criticisms. 


Mr. Pardee, “Thanks for your sugges- 


tions. 


Let’s sit down together and 


analyze each point—and then work 


wut the best solution.” 


While, in our 


wn minds we may feel our critic is 


wron 
ind 
itive 


whic! 


Con 


we must never draw the blade 


tart slashing. That’s the prim- 
method. That’s the 


method 


leads nations into war. 


ete Answers 


idvertisers may be smart ducks, 


certainly do not know all the 
n the book all the time. Name- 
ilways suggests that we are 
to hide a weakness in our own 
p. Mr. Fry, those misfits of 
ties were in that predicament 
no fault of their own. En- 
have to eat, too, and thank 
Lord for their all-round train- 
1ade them capable of handling 
job that presented itself in 
eary days. 
zing Mr. Fry’s article, after 
ng the space given over to 
f circulation figures from the 
Data Book number of INpDus- 


By V. W. PALEN 


rRIAL MARKETING plus some cute 
phraseology, it presents very few con- 
Pardee’s ques- 


follow in 


crete answers to Mr. 
tions. So that I will not 
this same pattern, let’s get down to 
this task. 


Point 1. Eliminate all claims for 
quality or excellence, i.e., puffing. 
Here, a fine line of distinction must be 
drawn as to what constitutes puffing 
and what does not. I think Mr. Par- 
dee will have no objection to headlines 
which state our product is superior 
because we use 10 tests instead of the 


Editor’s Note: Harvey S. Par- 
dee’s “An Engineer Analyzes 
Industrial Advertising,” (IM, 
June) and Harry E. Fry’s re- 
joinder, “A Primer for Engi- 
neers,” (IM, Aug.) have stimu- 
lated a lusty controversy, with 
half a dozen writers offering to 
enter the lists. V. W. Palen, an 
associate of Mr. Fry’s, submits a 
minority report from North 
American Phillips, which, we 
hope, may end the series. 


five employed by competition. If this 
is a fact, Mr. Pardee wants to know 
it. What Mr. Pardee doesn’t want are 
movie ad adjectives like super-collosal, 
unsurpassed, unexcelled and the like 
which have no particular value except 
to the easily-swayed man on the street. 


Point 2. Eliminate all tricks, catch- 
words, eye-catchers and clever pictures 
of cats and dogs which do not apply 
directly to the article. Who, if sane, 
can disagree with that? There has 
been a tendency of late for industrial 
idvertisers (a small group) to pose 
pinup girl models atop a powerhouse 
generator in order to get the eye of 
the industrial reader. Undoubtedly, 
it gets the eye, but- leaves that morn- 
ing-after taste in the mouth that de- 
feats the good that might otherwise be 
accomplished. I’m sure Mr. Pardee 
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has no objection to having the tau 
sex in a photo so long as it represents 
legitimate practice in industry. 

Point 3. Eliminate every single 
word not vital to the story. This is 
and has been a basic rule for industrial 
copywriters for years on end. Not 
ill adhere to it and it may be these 
offenders who have aroused Mr. Par 
dee’s ire. We shall not forget this 
very good reminder from our critic. 

Point 4a. Give the reader credit 
for intelligence. By all means, Mr 
Pardee! It és carrying things a bit too 
far when they print a half-page pic 
ture of a donkey in an ad and say, 
“Don’t be a jack-ass. Use our bolts 
and you'll go nuts about them.” Mr 
Pardee, you have ovr assurance that 
we shall abstain from this sort of 
thing. 

Point 4b. Feed him news and noth 
ing but news. Here, we have a prob 
lem. Suppose the copywriter’s client 
always has and always will make re 
sistors—nothing else. True, from 
time to time, this manufacturer will 
develop a new and improved type— 
that will be news. But there will be 
long dry spells when the unit stays 
pretty much the same. During this 
period there would really be no news 
to advertise. Yet the manufacture: 
must keep his name before his public, 
otherwise sales will drop off. I’m pos 
itive Mr. Pardee will agree to the use 
of copy during the no-news intervals 
which remind the reader that “XYZ 
company is ready and waiting to han 
dle the engineers’ resistor require 
ments.” 


Product Pictures 


Point 4c. Show a good picture of 
the product only, or an interesting ap 
plication of it where the product is th 
principal feature in the picture. Here 
again, the writer agrees with Mr. Par 
dee. I would add the comment that 
the application picture is preferable to 
the straight apparatus shot. Photos 
which portray people doing things are 
much more interesting than dead, cat- 
alog-type illustrations. By the way, 
even catalog publishers are becoming 
ilive to the use of action photos, and 

(Continued on page 118) 
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SYLVANIAS CHALK 
TALK SLIDE FILM 
CARRIES RESEARCH 
STORY TO TRADE 


Sylvania Electric Shows How 
Market Research Pays Its Way 





Round Table Participants: 
PAUL S. ELLISON 


Director of advertis ing 


FRANK W. MANSFIELD 


Director of sales research. 


H. C, L. JOHNSON 
Advert 


Rad electronic 


ing Manager, 
and inter 


national divisions. 











N° MATTER what your own taste 
in semantics may be, I’m sure we 
are all taking about the same thing. 
But it wasn’t always so. Research is 
like When Columbus 
sailed for Amrerica, he had a pretty 
good idea that his general direction 
was west, but his longitude was largely 
a matter of guess. Those were the 
days when men said without sacrilege 
and with that they sailed 
“by guess and by God.” 


navigation. 


sincerity 


And so for many years business did 
its navigating with only 
rections in mind, subject to the whims 


general di- 





SO COPYWRIT oe 
AND ARTIST 


” | fac [ FA ACTS / 


Ont AT THe | 


a wee | 


Three Sylvania Electric Products Company executives 
demonstrate integration of research, sales, advertising 


and vagaries of unfavorable business 
weather, to the tides and currents of 
competition, and with only a vague 
idea of just where the harbor of con- 
sumer acceptance lay or how favorable 
its channels were. I’m afraid I have 
belabored my navigational figure of 
speech to where I may have brought 
you all into a dead calm. Bear with 
me for only one more naval journey. 
This time we are equipped with the 
latest navigational instruments. With 
our marine version of radar we can 
even sail confidently through fog and 
the dark of night. So if my circum- 
navigation hasn’t become circum- 
locution, we’re ready to start out on 
the story of how one company, largely 
with an industrial background, tries 
to use market research as a major aid 
in charting its business course. 

I have no intention of discussing 
the techniques of market research. To- 
day, these are too well established and 
too well known to deserve much con- 
sideration except by those professionals 


THESE ADS TOLD THE STORY OF 


SYLVANIA RESEARCH + 


TaN": FOLKS THE CHANCE 
TO EXPRESS THEIR OWN 
OPINIONS 


j 
WELL ASK PEOPLE, SAID SYLWAN: 






© “ANDWHENWEGET THE FACTS_ 


WE'LL GIVE EM WHAT THEY WANT 


| tat Cy 


N LIGHTING ELE JNICS AND Ral 


who constantly make use of them 
Just two points I would like to make 


clear: First, all Sylvania studies are 
made by personal interviews con- 
ducted by experienced professional 


market research people. No letters 
or questionnaires are sent out and con- 
clusions drawn from a smattering of 
a sample from an unknown cross-sec- 
tion. Nor do we consider data col- 
lected by our sales force as valid. And, 
we distinctly do not feel that the 
wives of our executives are necessarily 
a cross-section of American woman- 
hood upon whose opinions the future 
of our business is to be staked. 
With these few precautions, anyone 
who has the money to spend and the 
will to discover the truth can find 
out exactly what we have found. And 
claim to a right to appear on this pro- 
gram cannot therefore be based on the 
data which we have collected. Our 





only possible claim to distinction 1 
perhaps that we have employed our) 


market research findings in more and }j 
a 
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HE JOB WAS DONE BYABIG 
ROFESSIONAL RESEARCH OUTFIT 


PEOPLE WERE PERSOWALLY 
5, WTERVIEWED /W THEIR HOMES 
1L OVER "6. UNITED STATES 


different ways than anyone else we 
know, at least in our business. We 
are not even sufficiently egotistical to 
claim that our employment of market 
research has been better than anyone 
else’s. We do feel that what we have 
done is interesting. We will leave 
its evaluation to you. 

In this presentation we have tried 
as much as possible to give you mate- 
rial which is down your alley. Syl- 
vania, long an industrial company, is 
emerging into consumer fields. There- 
fore, some of the material we will 
present today may seem a little heavy 
on the consumer angle, but we think 
t will be provocative and that you 
will find ideas in packaging, pricing, 
distributing, merchandising, and cus- 
tomer buying habits which you can 
apply to your own business. 

Let’s put the spotlight on the last 
year or so. First of all, I think it 
would be helpful to look at the scope 
of our work. I can think of no bet- 
ter time to introduce the manager 
of our sales research department— 


Frank Mansfield. 


Frank W. Mansfield: 


Market research in its simplest form 
is the assignment of finding out and 
making available for use in your own 
company all the data there is to know 
about your customer, your prospect, 
your competition, your product, and 
your sales force. Our own sales re- 


search department includes, among 
its list of duties, the following: 
\. Calculate potentials on 
Products we now make, for mar 


‘0 WE FIXED UP DISPLAY 
{ATERIAL AND MERCHAN- 
DISIMG GADGETS 


Ty 


old mousetrap story. 
spent the money and got the results, 


OTHER COMPANIES HAD MADE 
MARKET STUDIES 


BUT NONE HAD USED THEM 


PROMOTIONALLY IN ADVERTISING 





kets we now exploit, b 
we now make, for new 
and applications, c. New products 
2. Handle sales and market research 


(Study reaction of market to our 
product and policies, as well as com- 
products and policies, and 


petitors’ 
poapnaetinaes the effect of changes.) 


and loss statement, and study the 


functions performed by the sales de- 
partment in contributing to its good 


or bad appearance 
4. Study theory behind our 
policies. 


Five easy lessons take you right to 


the core of market research. Here 
they are: 
1. Find out what it is you really want 
to know 
2. Ask the guy who knows more about 


it than you do 


3. Ask your questions in such a way 


that you will get the right, not th. 
wrong answer 

4. Interpret the data correctly 

5. Use the data. 


Some of the problems which we and 


other people engaged in the business 


of market research have run into in 
accomplishing these goals, and follow- 


ing these procedures are, to say the 


least, very amusing. 

Not long ago, we spent several 
thousand dollars surveying the prob- 
lem of how to make a radio set better 


and sell it for less—the theory being 


that if we could correct all the wrongs 
about a radio, and give the customer 
more of the things he wants, the world 
would beat a path to our door—the 
After we had 


we discovered that that really wasn’t 
what we wanted to know after all. 


/N THE MEANTIME 
WE WANTED TO KEEP THE 
TRADE INFORMED 


Products 
markets 


nvestigate the make-up of the profit 


pricing 


SO WHY NOT TELL PEOPLE 
ABOUT IT 
IN OUR ADVERTISING 7 





A lot of things enter into the pur- 
chase of a radio other than the two 
factors just mentioned. As a matter 
of fact, people don’t shop for their 
radios anyway, and even if we knew 
the answer to the problem we started 
to study, we would have a chance to 
operate only in 16% of the cases— 
that being the percentage of people 
who shop in two or more stores when 
purchasing radios. 


How Much “Shopping” Does 
A Radio Set Buyer Do? 


70.9% bought in the first store visited 
15.8% shopped in two or more stores 
6.6% received as a gift 


2% bought second hand 
2.5% bought from miscellaneous sour 
ces including “wholesale.” 
Most Americans believe in the hones 
ty and integrity of the radio retailer 
Ask the guy who knows more than 
you do. This is not as easy as it sounds. 
Hundreds of people make the mistake 
of assuming that their own circle of 
acquaintances, or their particular seg- 
ment of the market represents a good 
cross section of the American public. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. I personally would place much 
more reliance on a survey of a few 
hundred interviews among carefully 
selected respondents, than I would in 
a very large sample that was not sci- 
entifically selected, and if you don’t 
believe me—just review your history 
of what happened to the Literary 
Digest. 
Asking the question in such a way 
as to get the right answer is not as easy 
as it sounds. For example, dozens of 
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surveys have been conducted in the 
country, and after the work has been 
completed, it is discovered that the 
question was so worded that the public 
give the right an- 
swer. No one has been clever enough 


naturally doesn’t 


yet to devise a method of asking the 
question “How many times a week do 
you take a bath?” in order to get the 
right answer. 

Not long ago, a lurid magazine, of 
the “Love Life,” 
wanted to find out who read its pub- 
lications. They went around from door 


general tone of 


to door showing this magazine, to- 
gether with a lot of others, and asked 
—"Do this 
this magazine—or this—” 


magazine—or 
and much 
to their surprise they discovered that 
no one read it at all. This was con- 
trary to the facts, because they had a 
vood circulation over the newsstands 
They woke up to the fact that they 


Confer Reoort 


weren’t asking the question the right 
way, and called in a specialist. He did 
the job this way—he went from door 


you read 





to door saying he was making a collec- 
tion of magazines for a library in a 
veterans’ hospital, and—lo and _be- 
hold—he discovered who really did 
read the magazine! 
Interpretation of data gets one into 
trouble if the interpretation ts not done 
thoroughly and intelligently. Even the 
market 


Not long ago we made a surv ey of the 


best of research goes astray 


incidence of short-wave on sets, and 


here is what we found out: 


What Do Set Owners 
Think About Short-Wave? 


42% have short wave 
48% do not 
Of those who have short wave 
99% use short wave equently 
16.9% use short wave occasionally 
73.2% use short wave Ide or never 
Only about § of I S. radio 
families listen t short wave programs 
‘ larly 


About the same time, we asked the 
people, “Do you want short wave on 
your next set?” We discovered the co- 
that approximately 50% 
and 50° want it. 
Several customers jumped to the con- 


incidence 
wanted it, did not 
clusion that it was not advisable to in- 
clude short wave on postwar sets. Their 
reasoning don’t want it, 
but of the 50° who have it practically 
none of them use it—therefore, they 
couldn’t possibly be dumb enough to 


was—50', 


insist on short wave on their postwar 
set. It must be, then, the ones who do 
not now have it that think they want 
it on their postwar set—therefore, let’s 
put it Fortunately we were 
not trapped by this illogical reasoning. 


not on. 
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What we did was to resort the cards 
and index those who wanted it against 
the incidence of whether they do or 
do not have short wave on their set. 
We discovered that those who do want 
it on postwar sets were the ones who 
did have it originally. We could make 
only one conclusion—the people would 
insist on short wave for the very pur- 
pose that they had it prewar—namely 
so they could have it in order not to 
use if. 


Paul S. Ellison: 


Now I'd like to tell you a little story 
that presents another corollary value 
which from market research. 
We have called this the outside story 
of Sylvania market research. In addi- 
to the usual releases for trade- 
papers and newspapers, which we make 
periodically, we try to get the utmost 
publicity out of our market surveys. 


comes 


t10n 


When a survey has been completed, 
and we are ready to bare it to the 
public view, we invite all the editors 
in the fields concerned, as well as the 
advertising and selling press, to a press 
party. Frank Mansfield gets up with 
slides or a flopover and tells his story, 
after have a shert 


which we often 


question period. 

For an example of how Sylvania 
follows through with research 
data, let’s call on H. C. L. Johnson, 
advertising manager of the radio, elec- 
tronics and international division. 


sales 


H. C. L. Johnson: 


In radio, we employed the findings 
of sales research in three important 
ways: 

1. We used it both with our cus- 
tomers and our We 
knew the surveys were highly valuable 
and that our this in- 
stance I am speaking of the radio set 
manufacturers, would also like to be 
in on the details. We took the surveys 
to them, them the full story, 
and by so doing we built additional 
good will for Sylvania. The customer 
appreciated receiving such helpful ma- 
terial, which would have a bearing in 
his manufacturing as well as his sales 


competitors. 


customers, in 


gave 


policy. 

Then we went to our competitors 
and told them the story, highlighting 
points which had an important bear- 
ing on the industry as a whole. Our 
competitors welcomed us with open 
arms and tacitly said thanks for doing 
the industry a favor. Thus we accom- 
plished a trade relations job which has 
placed Sylvania prestige at an enviable 
high. 

2. We used the facts in advertising 
to the public and to the trade. For ex- 
ample, the radio servicing survey re- 
vealed that 89% of Mr. & Mrs. Amer- 
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Here are the Facts 
Which Sylvania Gav = 


to the Radio Industry 


How Many Radios 
Are There? 


There are 36,000,000 families in 
the United States; 83.3% or 31,000,- 
000 have home radios. 

Of these families 
§8.5°% or 18,135,000 have 1 set 

accounting for 18,135,000 sets 
31.7% or 9,827,000 have 2 sets 

accounting for 19,654,000 sets 
6.9% or 2,139,000 have 3 sets 

accounting for 6,417,000 sets 


2.1% or 651,000 have 4 sets 
accounting for 2,604,000 set 

8° or 248,000 have 5 or mor 
accounting for 1,488,000 set 


A total of 48,298,000 set: 

And this does not include 8,000,00/ 
auto radios, or the many sets in public 
and commercial locations such as ho 


tels, restaurants, stores and the like 


What Types of Radio 
Sets Are Now in Use? 


42.2% Table Models 
34.9% Consoles 
10.6% Midgets 
5.4% Combination-Consoles 


.7% Combination-Table Models 
5.2% Unclassified 
(This includes no auto radios. 


How Old Are These Sets? 
(As of October, 1944) 


8.7% are two years old 

12.3% are three years old 

18.0%, are four years old 

31.8% are five to seven years old 
16.8% are eight to eleven years old 
12.4% are eleven or more years old 


When we study the location of sets 
in the home we find that radio sales 
are not even approaching the satura- 
tion point. 


% of Homes With 
Radios In 


Designated Rooms 





Living Room 88.) 
Dining Room 8.0 
Bedroom 33.0 
Kitchen & Pantry 8.5 
Carry around 3.0 
Miscellaneous Rooms 7.0 
(Continued on page 152) 
ica thought the radio servicema iad 


done a good job of keeping the ‘adie 
working at a fair price during the war. 
This was counter to previously »D- 
lished articles in popular mage ‘> 
which called the serviceman a gy? 1nd 
(Continued on page 154) 
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Warner & 


HE JOB of “Telling and Selling 
can be combined with 
And 


America” 
that of selling industrial goods. 
uccessfully, too. 

That’s the experience of The War- 
xr & Swasey Company, Cleveland, 
vhich has employed the same basic 
campaign without change for eight 
years. Thousands of letters testify 
that the Warner & Swasey campaign, 
pearing in Business Week News- 
week and U. S. News, has been win- 
ning friends and influencing people, 
up and down the production line, from 
machinists to top management. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the 
campaign, and the thinking behind it, 
can be gained from a book of ad re- 
prints recently published by the ma- 
chine tool maker. 
tnuine demand for reprints from all 
types f readers, the book is titled, 
—a the Truth shall make you 
ree The introduction reads: 


Issued to meet con- 


rica has just been engaged in the 
rrible war in history. Thousands 
finest men gave their lives for 
It would be a cynical mockery 
sacrifice and the most bitter 
to this country if we have come 
this war infected with the very 
trines it was fought to destroy 
U e universal understanding of the 
tr f basic principles can prevent 
gedy 
ving that it is the duty of every 
A in citizen and corporation to 
te everything possible to the 
Ss, satety and decency of the 
Warner & Swasey began in 
eries of messages trying to warn 
ntry of the danger of war and 
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One of the series of 
ads_ in 
Swasey's ‘Tell and Sell 
America” 
This one describes a 
simple 
arithmetic, explains to 
workmen why they can 


get a bigger share 
in profits by more 
efficient production. 
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Swasey Sells America 
and Sells Machine Tools Too 


Eight-year-old public relations campaign gets response from machinists to chairmen 


the need for preparation. When war 
came, these messages emphasized the 
need for united effort and maximum 
production for our fighting men. Re- 
cently we have also tried to put into 
words what everyone must do (govern 
ment, business and labor) to assure the 
opportunity and prosperity our return 
ing service men expect of their country 

In the midst of reconvefsion there 
are those in America who—from greed 































Warner & 
campaign. 


problem in 







or envy or lust of power—are trying 
to sow the seeds of discord and strife 
at home. They make promises they 
know they cannot fulfill; they set one 
group against another; they present, as 
new cure-alls, old tricks that have failed 
ten thousand times in history. They are 
following the formula that leads to dic 
tatorships, to the enslavement of labor 


(Continued on page 74) 
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DONT EMBRACE FALLACIES 


in Industrial Advertising Copy 


HOW'S YOUR INDUSTRIAL COPY 1.Q.? 
1. Long copy bores readers—True[] False[] Depends on what's 


said [}. 


2. One picture is worth a thousand words—True [1] False [] Depends 


on the picture ["]. 


3. A headline should be a stopper—True [] False [] Depends on head- 


line and picture ["]. 


4. Copy should have human interest—True [] False (] Depends on 


product and sales story [7]. 


5. Copy should have originality—True [] False (] Depends on easiness 


of understanding [_]. 


FEW MONTHS ago I stuck my 
neck out of my copy coop and 
outlined an “A. B. C.” for industrial 
advertising writers. I suggested that 
aim, body and credibility are sound 
planks upon which to build a piece 
of copy. If you ride along with me 
on that, perhaps you'll travel a little 
further. You may agree with my 
“D. E. F.” It takes the shape of a 
warning: “Don’t Embrace Fallacies.” 
Webster calls a fallacy “a false or 
erroneous idea.” There are plenty of 
them around. Many of them, said 
Burke, “lurk in the generality” and 
that’s where they lurk to waylay you 
and me and all good industrial adver- 


tising people. 
Generalities 


Let us take five generalities and see 
what lurks. Let us take five of the 
kind you’ve heard again and again. 1. 
Long copy bores readers. 2. One pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words. 3. 
A headline should be a stopper. 4. 
Copy should have human interest. 5. 
Copy should have originality. 


Now, may I ask for some audience 
participation, please? You won’t have 
to move from your seat. All I ask is 
a “yes” or a “no” or a “maybe.” Here 
comes the generality parade again in 
questionnaire or postage-paid business 
reply card style. Check one in each 
class. Pencil will be fine. 


Which ones have you checked now? 
Any checks for “true”? Any checks 
for “false”? Anybody check the third 


4 





category five times? You did, sir? 
Shake hands, and take over the pro- 
ceedings from now on. 


I checked the third category on gen- 
erality No. 1 because it is sometimes 
true and sometimes false that long 
copy bores readers. It is true if the 
copy beats about the bush . . . if the 
copy is irrelevant and uninteresting 

. if it is wordy and stilted . . . if 
it has nothing to say. 


It is false that long copy bores 
readers if it helps them specifically 
with individual problems . . . if it 
tells them how to splice a cable cor- 
rectly, for example . . . if it lists and 
describes many uses for the product 
. . . if it gives performance facts and 
product performance characteristics 
in details . . . if it gives complete de- 
tails of tests or case histories which 
state what the product has done. 


If there’s anything for the indus- 
trial copywriter to learn from con- 
sumer advertising, it is that long copy 
doesn’t necessarily bore purchasers. 
Some of the year-after-year big pullers 
are long pieces of copy. “The Man 
with the Grasshopper Mind” and “Do 
You Make These Mistakes in Eng- 
lish?” are a couple of good examples. 


One picture can be worth a thous- 
and words in industrial advertising— 
but it’s apt to be a diagrammatic pic- 
ture, a cutaway view showing a prod- 
uct’s “innerds” . . . a phantom view 
showing the relation of delicate pre- 
cision parts to the sturdy protecting 
parts that house them .. . a par- 
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By ERNEST S. GREEN 

Copy Chief, 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 
New York. 


tially grayed-out picture showing how 
the product functions in an over-all 
assembly . . . or a not-too-retouched 
picture that shows the grain of a 
metal. 


Beautiful scenic sunsets or beautiful 
scenic legs are not worth a thousand 
words in industrial copy. The first 
of the two in 99 cases out of 100 
will prove to be irrelevant, the second 
in the same proportion will prove to 
be distracting. (The hundredth case 
is in copy for Department Store Econ- 
omist or a similar merchandising pub- 
lication.) I know that cheesecake is 
supposed to go over big in automotive 
trade papers, but I'll still take facts 
where there are facts. 


Pictures vs Words 


In connection with pictures of 
plants, this generality can be true and 
it can be false. In the exceptional 
case—a new plant that’s a showplace, 
a photograph may be worth 10,000 
words. But as for most plant pic- 
tures, watch out! 


It is true that a headline should be 
a stopper when there is no very strik- 
ing or helpful illustration available. 
It is false when the picture itself is 
the stopper and the headline acts as 
a bridge from the illustration to the 
text. 


A routine headline illustration needs 
more of a stopper than “Here’s Where 
It Pays to Use Johnsonzoil.” Yet, sup- 
pose we had an arrow pointing to the 
sharp-focus “heart” of a lubricant- 
hungry machine shown in phantom 
Such a picture might very well carry 
along this self-same headline to so1¢ 
advertising effectiveness and result’ v! 
readership. 

When money talks and figures 
dollars saved leap from the head 
and subheads, human interest is a: “© 
little extra touch in industrial ad 
tising—but that’s about all. W <9 


(Continued on page 90) 
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200 Industrial Companies Exhibit 


Products at Chemical Exposition 





By ALVIN BERNSTEIN 
Associate Editor. 


pteosr 200 industrial companies, 
employing the latest practical ap- 
plication of war-won knowledge in 
chemical equipment and _ displays, 
participated in the 4th National 
Chemical Exposition held in Chicago’s 
spacious Coliseum Sept. 10-14. The 
exhibition, containing exhibits valued 
at $1 million, reflected results of the 
war, either by modification changes 
in material resources or innovations 
brought about by war research and 
development. 

The lavish show attracted throngs 
of chemists, physicists, engineers, pro- 
duction managers, plant superintend- 
ents, foremen, purchasing agents, in- 
dus'rialists and thousands of others, 
ill <ager to learn the new develop- 
men's and the adaptation of old prod- 
ucts to new uses. 

Sponsored by the Chicago division 
of the American Chemical Society, 
the -xposition ran concurrently with 
the 110th meeting of the ACS. The 
spot ight at both the exhibition and 


con’ ention focused on atomic chemis- 


try. Four special conferences on atomic 
energy centered around results of the 
recent atomic bomb tests off Bikini and 
starred some of the world’s most 
prominent scientists. At other sessions 
of the convention, emphasis was di- 
rected at reports of wartime triumphs 
in the petroleum industry as well as 
at newest developments in plastics, 
synthetic rubber, textiles, solvents and 
other chemicals. 


Visitors Like Films 


Another feature attraction revolved 
around the exhibit of “Chemical Trail 
Blazers,” a three dimensional method 
of individual presentations which 
slipped into a frame 3 feet wide and 4 
feet high. James K. Stewart, technical 
representative of Sherwin-Williams 
Company, supervised these 32 “Trail 
Blazer” exhibits. Each of the scientists 
whose displays attracted keen atten- 
tion on the second floor of the Coli- 
seum received certificates of merit. 

Industrial movies shown at regular 
intervals through the five days of the 
exposition appealed to many visitors. 
Some of these films were technical in 
nature; others dealt with less special- 
ized subjects. 

Exhibitors found more than 80,000 
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square feet of floor space at the Coli- 
seum available for their displays. In 
addition to the main auditorium and 
ncrth hall, exhibits overflowed into 
the first floor of the large amphi- 
theater’s annex. Special floor plans 
yielded wider aisles, assuring comfort 
for visitors and providing maximum 
attention for exhibits. Colorful pen- 
nants and flags placed overhead helped 
dress up the huge exhibition arena. 

Tons of sales promotion literature, 
including pamphlets, leaflets, booklets 
and brochures of every conceivable 
kind were distributed by exhibitors. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company, St. Louis, 
capitalized on the enormous amount of 
printed matter at the show by passing 
out handy-sized paper bags with five 
sections large enough to carry almost 
any amount of sales literature. 


Many Display Equipment 


A wide variety of sales appeals 
ranged from displays with educational 
themes to vigorous direct selling pro- 
motions. For the most part, industrial 
manufacturers preferred to focus at- 
tention on their products by exhibit- 
ing the equipment itself. However, 
some used slide films and movies to 
tell their story and to explain their 
manufacturing techniques. 

The American Chemical Society 
erected one of the most dominating 
displays at the exposition. With 
atomic energy as its theme, the exhibit 
consisted of 12 panels each telling 
its own story in simple everyday 
language backed up by appealing 
mock-ups. 

The Radio Corporation of America 
used a mysterious-looking covered 
booth labeled “Electron Microscope” 
to attract attentiou. A long line of 
anxious spectators added to the draw- 
ing power of the exhibit. Once in- 
side the booth, the visitor received a 
first-hand glimpse into this remark- 
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The above five photos show some of the ex 
hibits constructed by Gardner Displays for 
the Chemical Exposition. Companies repre 


sented above include (top to bottom) 
American Hard Rubber Company, Universal 
Oil Products, D. W. Haering & Co., Taylor 
Instruments, and the Permutit Company 
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able instrument recently developed by 
RCA experts. 

A huge Periodic Chart of chemical 
elements brought crowds to the Wil- 
liam Welch Mfg. Company’s booth 
where well-informed guides explained 
the chart and discussed the recent dis- 
covery of four new elements. 

The Carbide & Carbon Chemical 
Company, New York, used audience 
participation to put across its display 
fF a new insect 
repellant. A would have 
one of his arms swabbed with the re- 
Both arms were then placed 


on the effectiveness of a 
volunteer 


pellent. 
through two openings in a wire-en- 
closed cage containing swarms of hun- 
gry mosquitoes. Spectators watched 
the insects avoid the repellent-treated 
irm, but attack the untreated one. 

White-coated attendants at. the 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons exhibit op- 
erated a complete distillery capable of 
producing 95% ethyl alcohol. Each 
section of the distillery was clearly 
labeled, and attendants described each 
function of the minature plant at 
regular intervals. 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
had its pictures and equipment dis- 
played in cross sections of huge oil 
pipes presenting the over-all effect of 


un oil refinery. Overhead, pipes of 


varied dimensions carried out this 
theme. Also featured was a glass en- 
closed miniature model of its new 


research laboratories in Whiting, Ind., 
scheduled for early in 
1947. 

National Engineering Company op 
erated two of its large Simpson mix- 
tures for the delight of visitors. Mix- 
tures of sawdust and bright colored 
dyes were ground for display purposes. 

Large photos in lighted display 
panels of its equipment in operation 
in the renowned atomic bomb factory 
it Oak Ridge, Tenn., made up the 
main feature of the display sponsored 
by Moore Products Company, Phil- 
idel phia. 

\ tall gluten hydrolysis plant, 
valued at $5,000, which produces 
glutomic acid used in chop suey sauce, 


com plet ion 


brought many questions for attendants 
to answer at the Fansteel Metallurg- 
exhibit. Visitors 
these machines 


Corporation 
learned that three of 
were scheduled for shipment to China 


ical 


shortly after the exposition ended. 


\udience participation was also 
used in the display sponsored by Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard when passersby 
were urged to remove the cork from 
: one-ounce bottle and sniff a highly 
concentrated onion flavoring extract 
prepared by the company. 

Dow Chemical Company’s exhibit 
took on the role of massive show win- 
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dows in which the many ch: nica 
products manufactured by the com 
pany were displayed on rey 
discs and wall panels. 


Ving 


One of the most effective atte: tion 


arresting exhibits at the exposition was 
conducted by the Rapids Standard 
Company. Here fully loaded be) crag. 


cases were placed onto rapid. wheel 
gravity conveyors to demonstrate the 
ease and rapidity in which heavy ob 
jects can be moved. Attendant 
placed the cases in precarious postions 
to show that they would not fal! off 
the conveyors. 


ever 


Other outstanding industrial exhib 
itors whose displays contained uniqu 
sales promotion devices included Chi 
cago Apparatus Company, Link Bel 
Company, Universal Oil Product: 
Automatic Transportation Company 
Hercules Powder Company, Centra 
Scientific Company, Leeds Northru 
Company, Matheson Company, Tay 
lor Instruments Company, Carbicd 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
Continental Can Company, and Corn 
ing Glass Works. 

Business publications, specializing ir 
news of the chemical industry, als 
had interesting booths, but they di 
rected their efforts towards public re 
lations activities. Putman Publishing 
Company provided soft sofas to rest 
and relax the foot-weary visitors wh 
attended the chemical exposition. The 
elaborate exhibit of Chemical and 
Engineering News consisted of a dis 
play of the various technical books 
presenting the latest techniques in 
chemistry published by Reinhold Pub 


re ' 
lishing Company. Representatives of 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
supplied marketing information at the 
company’s booth on four of its pub 
lications, consisting of Business Week, 
Chemical Engineering, Food Industri 
and Science Illustrated. Maclean 
Hunter’s Chemical Industries exhibit 
called ““New Chemicals for Industry, 
consisted of a display of more thai 
1,000 new chemicals and chemica 
products introduced by the publica 
tion’s advertisers. 

Dr. H. E. Robinson, Swift & Co 


was chairman of the 1946 Nationa 


Chemical Exposition. He was istec 
by M. H. Arveson and Robert F. Mar 
sohner, Standard Oil Company ot In 


diana; B. N. Rockwood and Walter M 
Urbain, Swift & Co.; S. M. Cantor 
Corn Products Refining Company 
Ly!e O. Hill, Riverdale Chemica! Com 


pany; Edward H. Schaar, Schaar & 
Co.; A. E. Schneider, Armour & © 
James K. Stewart, Sherwin-W liam 
Company; Robert K. Sump rbell 
Northwestern University; and Lyn® 
D. Wilson, Corn Products Re‘ ning 
Company. 
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(1) RAILWAY AGE is read by executives — financial, operating, traffic, and 
purchasing officers and department heads. 


Here you talk about efficiencies, economies, revenue-pro- 
ducing possibilities . . . factors that influence the quarterly 
balance sheet. Railway Age reaches the men who formu- 
late railway policies, assume responsibility for efficient 
and safe railway operation, initiate buying programs, 
authorize appropriations and purchases. Their job is to 
eflect savings and improvements that will result in in- 
creased profits for the road. 


All products that achieve profitable results for the railroad 
industry have a story for Railway Age executive readers, 
no matter which of the three technical group magazines 


are used in addition. 


See the Railway Age ad in the September issue of Indus 
trial Marketing for further information. 


(2) RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER is read by superintendents of motive 
power, master car builders, mechanical engineers, shop superintendents, 


master mechanics and foremen. 


Here editorials and advertisements talk to the motive 
power and rolling stock department of the railroad in- 
dusiry. These readers are interested first-hand in product 
performance and product uses. They have to keep up- 
to-date on technical developments, new methods, new ma- 
terials and new equipment. 


Your advertising is likely to influence the sale of your 
product to readers of Railway Mechanical Engineer when 


you talk about why a product should be used, where it 
can be used, how it can be used, what it can do, and other 
facts that will show this special group of railroad men 
how they can do something better with your product than 
they can without it. 

You can Talk SHOP in Railway Mechanical Engineer. 
See the Railway Mechanical Engineer ad in the June 
issue of Industrial Marketing for further information 


(3) Subscribers to RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE are men who 
construct, maintain and repair roadway, tracks, bridges, buildings and 


water supply. 
They read editorials and ads that give specific informa- 
tion about their end of the business . . . not locomotives 
or cars, but structural facilities from track ballast to 
pumping stations, and the equipment used to build and 


maintain them. Advertising in Railway Engineering and 


Maintenance that relates your product specifically to 
their work can help to do an important part of your sell- 
ing job speedily and at low cost. 


See the Railway Engineering and Maintenance ad in July 
issue of Industrial Marketing for further information. 


(4) RAILWAY SIGNALING editors and advertisers tell their special group of 
railroad men about new and improved methods and _ installations. 


(hese readers are interested in the latest practices in 
maintaining signals, interlockings, centralized traflic con- 
trol and communication equipment. And they look for 
specific signal product information in ads that tell how 
a product can be used, where it can be used and what it 
has done for others. 


Your advertising in Railway Signaling can pick up where 


- * 


For a strong, thorough program in the railroad industry, consider this: Always Railway Age 


* 


the editors leave off with their How-to and What-with 
reporting. It can help develop railway signal officers’ 
general interest in new methods into specific buying inter- 
est in new or improved products. It can help them buy 
many items of signal equipment more intelligently. 


See the Railway Signaling ad in the August issue of In 
dustrial Marketing for further information. 

® a 
for the 


Executive, managerial and purchasing group—plus one or more of these technical magazines: 


Railway Mechanical Engineer for the 
group in charge of motive power, roll- 
ing stock and shops. 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
for the group in charge of track and 
other fixed properties. 


‘ . 
signaling 


Railway Signaling for the 
and communications group. 


“Specific advertising is always stronger than general advertising. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

t Adams St., Chicago 3 Washington 4, D. C. 
oth St., Los Angeles 14 300 Montgomery St. San Francisco 4 
2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Tex. 
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Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1 






















An Excellent Market 


Reference Source— 


Get your free 
copy of the 
August Marine 


Terminal and 





Port Construction Number 


ECAUSE this August issue of 

World Ports is such an excellent 
reference source for advertising and 
sales executives interested in con- 
struction and building markets and 
market potentials, an extra limited 
supply is available for distribution for 
that purpose. 


This is the first 


South American ports and another 
excellent feature on the operation of 
European ports during war time. 

All of the features are well illus- 
trated, through drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

The editors of World Ports collabo- 
rated with the editors of Architec- 
tural Record in pub- 





time ever that any 
publication has pre- 
sented a picture of 
the trends, design 
and _ construction 
factors of ports and 
marine terminals. 
Wartime 
ments and post-war 
needs are fully in- 
terpreted. Included 
is a comprehensive 
discussion of the 
construction of 


develop- its annual 





November WORLD PORTS 
Convention 
Have 10,000 Distribution 


Following the annual convention of 
the American Association of Port 
Authorities to be held in Boston in 
October, World Ports will publish 
November 
number—the biggest 
year. Regular advertising rates pre- 
vail despite increase of 

to 10,000 copies. Forms close No- 
vember 15. Write for complete de- 
tails on issue to help in scheduling 
appropriate advertisement. 


lishing this number. 
The August World 
Ports presents these 
features from the 
operations and 
economies stand- 
points of waterfront 
terminal executives 
while the September 
issue of Architec- 
tural Record — will 
present the features 
from the interests of 
working architects. 


will 


convention 
issue of the 


circulation 








WORLD PORTS 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


418 S. Market Street — Chicago 7, Illinois — Wabash 2882 
New York Office — 122 E. 42nd Street — Murray Hill 3-5520 
San Francisco Office — 640 Mason Street — Douglas 7233 


World Ports is affiliated with Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, Daily Traffic World, 
Transportation Supply News, and the College of Advanced Traffic. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 31] 


Order-Production Process 


tion department. Progress in produc- 
tion engineering, from the very be vin- 
ning of the industrial era, has consisted 
in continuously increasing the output 
per man-hour of labor. Only thus 
has industry been able to pay an ever- 
increasing wage and contribute to a 
rising standard of living. American 
industry’s notable progress in produc- 
tion has been achieved by supplying 
high-paid labor with improved modern 
machinery, by analysis and by stream- 
lined scheduling of the essential steps 
in the production operation. 

Modern marketing technology has a 
similar objective and uses somewhat 
similar tools. The objective may be 
said to be to increase the order-intake 
per man-hour of salesmen’s time, which 
is just another way of describing in- 
creased sales efficiency. This is the 
end-purpose of market analysis, as- 
signments of sales territories and 
quotas, development and cultivation 
of distribution outlets, planned sales 
promotion, preparation and distribu- 
tion of product information and all 
the other procedures involved in mod- 
ern marketing. 

Technical 
materials, new 
productive processes has long been one 
of the most important tools in the pro- 
duction engineer’s kit. In the modern 
trend toward applying engineering 
principles to marketing, specialized 
uses of information and of procedures 
for communicating information play 
an even more important part. In fact, 
the principal tools of marketing con- 
sist of information expertly assembled 
and expertly applied for accomplish- 
ing particular purposes. 


information about new 


inventions and new 


In these days of unlimited output 
of printed matter and unlimited dis- 
semination of talk via radio, the prin- 
cipal problem of shaping information 
into efficient marketing tools is one 
of analysis, selection and presentation 
in the right form for the right media 
of communication at the right time. 

With increased specialization in in- 
formation media and services has come 
more and more exact measurement of 
markets and of buying power. 
This permits ever-increasing efhciency 
marketing and advertising 
It also creates for them 


among 
executives. 


an ever-increasing obligation ex- 
amine critically and objectively ry 
marketing tool they use. It ot 
enough to know that the tools are 
good ones; they must be the ‘ight 
ones for the particular purposes ‘> be 
served. 

te- 


In general, there are two broa 
(Continued on page 56 
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Harris Division 


HIS PLANT 
















rican 
’ uc- Having recently completed designing lubricants, tools, packing, and replace- 
Ay ing and building an entirely new power ment parts and fittings for pumps, com- 
ocerm plant, Mr. L. D. Cleverly has demon- pressors, unit-heaters, etc. This group 
cam- strated how modernization and replace- is responsible for supplying steam for 
a ment of obsolete equipment can greatly process and heating, power for lighting 
reduce the cost of supplying, transmit- and motors, compressed air for produc- 
has a ting and applying power and the power tion machines. 
‘what services. Harris-Seybold (Harris Divi- 7 é : 
ry be . ; : The Electrical Foreman and his staff 
e sion), manufacturers of lithographic, F - : ; 
ntake . maintain all electrical equipment 
take gravure and letter presses, gave their s 
vhich > a" ; i throughout the entire factory. Mr. 
mic Plant Engineer free hand in designing ' ih Meat d 
: : : , Cleverly makes final decisions on selec- 
§ in- HIS ORGANIZATION and selecting equipment for this new : 7 s 
s the : eer . tion of motors and parts, wire and 
e plant. Some of the major items speci- Sa a 7 
1S- . . conduit, lighting fixtures, transformers, 
ys = fied are shown on the opposite page. F : i 3 
and Plant Engineer insulation materials, switchgear, ete. 
; e Although still in the “shake-down” wal : / 
ation Mr. L. D. Cleverly . ; ; ; ene The Building and Yard Department is 
le period, operating costs are already 20% ; . gene 
sales , . : also supervised by the Plant Engineer. 
th ess than the old figures. Coal costs nln 
rribu- : ; To keep the vast factory building, 
i all have been reduced one-third since x ah , 
id a : : te . offices, and various outbuildings in re- 
al Flectrical changing to high efficiency coal-feeding : : 
mod- Heat and ectrica end burning equipment pair requires the purchase of: lumber 
Bower Maintenance and woodworking tools, plumbing tools 
new eae Foreman *& Compressed air costs were lowered by and fixtures, paint, window glass, var- 
new g Staff means of new five-stage-control com- nish, flooring and other items. 
n one pressors. These units are driven by 
> pro- 125-hp synchronous motors. A cooling 
| . 
odern tower was erected to supply cooling HIS BUSINESS PAPER 
= . & Yard wate ste . : 
ering — fe ater for the system. An engineer of long experience, and a 
70 intenance . . . ‘ P , R 
alized fs ainte 2 Steam from new boilers is used for contributor to many scientific journals, 
dure reman . . . . . 
dures 3 Staff ° process, and to heat the entire factory Plant Engineer Cleverly considers 
, a oe . -_ : 
play by means of 127 unit-heaters. 568 POWER an outstanding source of en- 
Tract, motors ranging up to 200 hp, are re- gineering information, Although many 
Pp P , . > ° A 
con- OWER Readers quired to drive production machinery. demands are made upon his time, he 
nbled Two five-ton refrigeration units con- keeps POWER on his desk, reads every 
plish- trol the temperature of the company’s issue, and encourages his assistants to 
research laboratory and show room, study it. 
tput ‘ , ae ae Setccnn in tentitlin 
. - and a ee eae is in = Mr. Cleverly has observed that the ad- 
3 GIS- in the perforating department where vertisements are as important as the 
prin resueneenn tempe aarens are necessary to articles. They help him keep informed 
ration insure accuracy in extremely small on the latest trends and developments 
oa tolerance machine work. in modern engineering. When specify- 
ition . ° ° . ; 
: ing equipment to be installed in his 
pais a . 
medi BUYING PROCEDURES new power plant, Mr. Cleverly cen- 
ne. sidered those products whose advan- 
in- As Plant Engineer, Mr. Cleverly is tages and particular applications had 
yme responsible for the selection of all been made known to him through ad- 
it of mechanical and electrical equipment vertising in POWER. 
ower. and supplies necessary to the operation 
icy of the Harris Division factory. Requi- ABC 
ng sitions originating in one of the three ABP 
em main divisions of his engineering staff 
X- (shown above) are referred to him for 
ry final selection of type and make. 
10t . . 
For example, the Heat and Power, En- 
ire , ° . ’ 
' gineers obtain Mr. Cleverly’s approval 
nt — B 
’ for purchases of valves, piping, gaskets, 
Ne 
- 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 52] 


Order-Production Process 


gories of information, as used in the 
mechanics of order-production, mar- 
ket information and product informa- 
tion. Market 
the tools 


embraces 
management for 
planning sales; product information is 
primarily the 


information 
used by 
tool of buyers which 
enables them to make intelligent se- 
their money’s 
markets, both are 
essential components of the order-pro- 
market is 
where buyers and sellers meet, market- 


lections and to get 


worth. In most 


duction process. Since a 


ing is a two-way process, Consisting 
of a total range of services that eases 
the way for sellers by making it easy 
for buyers to buy. 

high 
unit cost, purchases of which are made 


In marketing commodities of 


infrequently, information as to which 
particular buyers are currently in the 
market is an essential adjunct to gen- 
eral 
mand. 


information about market de- 
In the consumer field an im- 
portant marketing service is rendered 
by publishing news of arrivals of buy- 
ers. There are services which furnish 
and addresses of families 


names new 


settling in a community. In capital 
goods fields, notably construction, new 
project news is an essential selling 
tool; new project news that is classi- 
fied as to types and valuations of proj- 
ects, sales territories, ownership, speci- 
fying and buying factors. 

There has been a growth of special- 
ized statistical and market services in 
fields. Increased use and im- 
proved techniques of market surveys 
demand for precision 


tools in sales and promotional planning. 


many 
evidence the 


There has been a similar trend to- 
ward greater precision and specializa- 
tion in the shaping of product infor- 
mation as a marketing tool. Just as 
the development of special-purpose 
production tools requires that plant 
and production engineers have a wider 
and more detailed knowledge of spe- 
cialized machinery and processes than 
ever before, so also does increased spe- 
cialization of the informational tools 
used in marketing require far more de- 
tailed analysis and study than in the 
past. Sound use of special-purpose 
marketing tools can reduce extrava- 
gance and waste in sales planning, 
advertising and promotion. 


Celotex Buys Madison Plant 


Celotex Corporation, Chicago, has pur 
chased and plans to put into full opera 
tion the asphalt roofing plant at Madison, 
Ill., formerly owned and operated by Bar 
ber Asphalt Company 
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1. Printing Smoothness 


Efficient press operation 
Result of kiss-impression make-ready 


Smoothness of paper under printing pressure 


3. Split Fountain Printing 


Composition requiring two styles of type 
Way of printing two colors at one impression 
Printing requiring only half a fountain 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Ives Process 


Method of producing 3-color halftone plates 


Process of machine-coating paper 








ANSWERS 


] Printing Smoothness is the sur- 
smoothness of paper under 
e equivalent to that developed 
rinting press. And surface 


ness, in high degree, is one of 


iracteristics for which Level- 
coa rinting Paper is famous. 


2 ives Process is a method of 


lucing and printing 3-color 
plates. For glowing repro- 
of beautiful process plates, 
Levelcoat Paper is ideal. 
Ley it is a favorite medium with 
of the printing art. 


3 Split Fountain Printing is a 
way of printingtwo or more colors 
with one impression. Every press 
impression achieves fine effective- 
ness when printing is done with 
clean, rich SE caalhenas Paper. 


Luster is the property which 

makes paper reflect light, gives it 
a soft glow. And luster is one of the 
distinguishing qualities of Levelcoat. 
FREE! Intriguing quiz book with 24 
more questions to test vour word 
knowledge of paper and printing. 
Write for your copy today. 
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The measurement of attention value of pictures 


4. Luster 


Highlight spot in a halftone 


() Property which makes paper reflect light 
(_] Property which makes paper emit light 
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be ample Levelcoat Printing 
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MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK get 
positive, traceable 
returns. They get 
inquiries and orders 
in profitable vol- 
ume. To be sure, 
they win good will 
—they insure their 
market — they get 
all the value: which 
any good advertis- 
ing can produce. In 
addition, they get 
direct proof that 
advertising in 
MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK pays a profit. 


For over 40 years MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK has been bring- 
ing its advertisers’ messages to select readers. Today it has a 
monthly circulation of over 35,000 . . . reaches more than 170,000 
prospective buyers in 21 major markets. Each issue is “chock-full” 
of factual information wanted by key men in the various metal work- 
ing fields .. . by men who specify and buy. Wherever machine tools, 
metal working equipment and products are produced, used or sold, 
you will find MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK ... the outstanding 
publication in the metal working industry. In addition to wide do- 
mestic coverage ... MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK now reaches 
key buyers in principal distributing organizations abroad. 








HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


540 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 
Telephone Harrison 6040 





Other Hitchcock Publications 
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NIAA Adopts Program 


economy, which will permit a gr: ater 
flow of material in relation to dolar 
spent, the administrative unit in head- 
quarters will turn out a large par: of 
the material which members will get. 


This in outline explains the opera- 
tional setup. Let’s now take a loo at 
another important step taken at the 
board of directors’ meeting. It involves 
approval of a comprehensive program 
for promoting the inclusion of courses 
in industrial advertising in colleges 
and universities. 

In NIAA it has been labelled for 
several years as the College Coopera- 
tion program. To digress a moment and 
review the need for this program, it 
will be found that it has been prac- 
tically impossible to obtain college 
graduates who have had sufiicient 
training in industrial advertising to 
make them of immediate value to an 
industrial advertising department or 
agency. Thus, it became apparent that 
NIAA as a professional association 
should take steps to improve the con- 
dition. 

Many loyal members have labored 
over the problem and have contributed 
important parts to the pattern which 
the board of directors has recently 
adopted as NIAA’s program. 

In its final form, the program sub- 
mitted by Ross Cunningham, NIAA 
vice-president from Boston and asso- 
ciate professor of marketing at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
now contains the idea of the loyal 
workers and the suggestions of teach- 
ers of advertising and marketing of 
22 colleges and universities. The pro- 
gram includes these nine points: 

1. Prepare an advertising text 
suitable for an advertising principles 
course. This text should provide an 
adequate balance between consumer 
and industrial marketing. 

2. Prepare each year a number of 
case studies covering marketing and 
advertising problems of industrial 
companies. ; 

3. Distribute single copies of 
NIAA studies to marketing teachers. 

4. Make NIAA members more 
readily available for talks to mark ct- 
ing classes. 

§. Work out an educational m«™- 
bership classification for teachers. 

6. Encouraze teachers, wheter 
NIAA members or not, to a! id 
chapter meetings and to occasion. ') 
bring their students. 

7. Arrange for field visit 
students to NIAA members’ « 
panies. 


< 











€ 





8. Investigate the possibility of 
(Continued on page 68) 
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{CONTINUED FROM PaGE 33] to include consumers such as United. When you stop to consider «hat 





, . ge “I much prefer to have the oppor- United’s purchasing department must 
United Air Lines tunity to look over and decide which anticipate requirements one and ¢ven 
: material I am interested in, than not two years hence, the importance of 
company may be branching out into be included on the mailing list of some the department’s function becomes ap. 
a new line.” manufacturer or distributor who is parent. For example, it has been esti- 
‘That’s where direct mail pieces putting out some product which we mated that next year United will have Y 
und business publications do a direct might at some time wish to buy,” 10 times as many seats as it had in Y 
sales job.” Mr. Moore says. “It’s like this: We 1943. Bigger and faster planes total- Uj 
Mr. Moore insists that the effective never know what we’re going to have ing $34 million or more are On Orcer, Z 
ness of mailing pieces cannot be to buy next. A lot of the stuff we “It naturally follows that our demand 
stressed too greatly. And from his get in the mail finds its way to the for supplies, engines, parts and thou- 
own experience, he would like to see waste basket, but equally as much is sands of other items needed to operate 
an intelligent broadening of mailing filed away for future reference by the an airline will go up, too,” says Mr. 
lists—on borderline items, at least— person buying that commodity.’ Moore. 





United’s chief stock in trade, 
| whether it be flying airplanes or deal- 
ing with suppliers, is its ability to get 
| along with the public, and it has paid 
; : | off handsomely in dividends. This 
was apparent during the war when 
HOW SAE JOU RNAL’S GL tGtie- vale). | aaa were hard si get. It’s the 
| “Do unto others” principle which 
treats vendors and representatives as 
human beings. 


ehh 














a ° ° 
19,000 < i | The good will that exists between 
< | United’s vendors and its purchasing 
Se department has been built up through 
18,000 . the years. Not so long ago most air- 
| line purchases were small and incon- 
4, . 
: 17,300 | sequential to the large manufactur 
‘ ; ‘ 
17,000 ate | ers at least. Many of the highly-re- 
’ ISSUE quired specialized items did not exist, 
\ 1946 and the purchasing department, work- 


| 

| ing with operations, was up against 
16,000 | a job of improvising. No manufac- 

; turer wanted to step in and make 

things to their specifications because 








the quantity was small. At best, it 


, 15,000 | could only be a side-line item. The 
14,500 


JULY ISSUE 1945 
| 








airlines were just growing up. 

Since the war, however, many of 
the companies which were engaged in 
supplying the military services with 








14,000 









































. ' 13,300 | | aircraft parts and accessories have de- 
13,000 JULY ISSUE 1944 © | veloped new products which can be 

he ' | turned out in quantity for the benefit 
| of the entire air transportation indus 

12,000 try—now fully capable of making its 

, 11,800 | demands heard. Of course, many of 

JULY issue 1043 | the products bought by airlines are still 

| made to requirements, but as in the 

11,000 | case of ramp equipment, such require 
10,500 ' | ments can be determined by a board 

JULY ISSUE 1942 | of airline experts sitting as an industry 

10,000 P ] committee. The resulting item is thus 
adaptable to meet the needs of 


jury = JULY suLy ss juLY JULY JULY o | 0. 
1941 1942 19431944 > | than one airline. 
& | 





A good idea of some of the it 


° | | used by United Air Lines is found 

in nal © | a breakdown of 1945 purchases, k 
| ing in mind that the slide-rule * 

the entire purchasing staff is the 


Bs | pany’s three-point standard of qual 
Automotive E, mgineers he | service and price—in that order. 
oe | 


Official Publication ( the Society 


recapitulation which includes « 

vendors-from whom $5,000 or n 
| was purchased in the year is sho 
on page 33. 


STREET, NEW YORK 18 
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NIAA to Function as a 
Professional Society 


On Sept. § directors of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association approved a long range 
program of professional development of impor- 
tance to every industrial marketer. 

Basically, NIAA re-defined its primary func- 
tion as that of a professional society rather than 
a trade association. 

The fundamental common bond _ between 
NIAA members will be a “community of inter- 
est” in scientific marketing, distribution and sell- 
ing, and in the creative professional side of ad- 
vertising and public relations. 

Hitherto NIAA, like many associations, has 
been handicapped because its budget, and the size 
of its headquarters staff, provided for little more 
than administrative and clerical duties. 

The budget approved at Pittsburgh includes 
adequate financial provision for three clearly- 
defined functions: 1. Executive and administra- 
tive. 2. Chapter relations and national activities. 
3. Creative and professional development. 


Most ambitious NIAA project is tentatively 
called “The Library of Industrial Advertising,” 
a continuing creative advertising and marketing 
management service to industrial marketers. 
Every NIAA member will receive a simple, well- 
organized binder or set of file folders. Month 
by month he will receive for insertion in it or- 
ganized factual material which will gradually 
develop into an “encyclopedia” to help him on 
his job. 

Included in this “library” will be the best pub- 
lished articles from the advertising press; original 
research material prepared by NIAA headquar- 
ters; and the most valuable material originating 
from the 27 NIAA chapters. 

Hardly second in importance is the “College 
Co-operation Program” which will foster pro- 
fessional training for industrial marketing in col- 
leges and universities. 

We heartily endorse the expanded concept of 
NIAA’s functions, and pledge continuing coop- 
eration and support to the execution of an am- 
bitious, promising program. 
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Extra-Curricular Reading 
for Industrial Ad Men 


For every industrial marketer who hopes to 
engage in peaceful sales activities, rather than the 
greatest arms race in history, we recommend 
three pieces of “must” reading: 

1. “Man vs. Atom—Year 1,” written by 
Philip W. Swain, editor of Power and other Mc- 
Graw-Hill staff members, with an introduction 
by James H. McGraw, Jr. 

2. “The Development of Atomic Energy,” 
written by Andrew Kremer, managing editor, 
Power Plant Engineering. 

3. “Hiroshima,” written by John Hersey for 
The New Yorker, and widely reprinted by news- 
papers. 

The first two references are able popular pres- 
entations of a difficult technical subject by 
trained scientific men with long experience in 
getting facts, interpreting them, and presenting 
them to intelligent industrial audiences. 

The third is a remarkable piece of first-hand 
reporting by a veteran war correspondent. It 
combines factual observation with facility for 
emotional expression, the technique of the novel- 
ist or playwright. 

Any lay reader who has read these three pieces 
of writing, or who has heard Phil Swain’s terse 
running comments on newsreels of the Bikini 
tests, will need no editorial guidance in forming 
his own opinion of the atomic bomb, and of its 
impact on civilization. 

Properly applied, nuclear energy can truly 
open an “atomic age” of great scientific, indus- 
trial, and medical benefits. 

Permitted to go uncontrolled, the subject ot 
a great international arms race, atomic energy 
can produce nothing but atomic chaos. . . hor- 
rible suffering to millions . . . the literal destruc- 
tion of civilization. | 

Industrial advertising men, publishers and edi- 
tors are experts on digging out the facts, diaw- 
ing their own conclusions, and moving others to 
sound action. 

If they apply their technical skill to the g: °at- 
est problem the world has ever faced, they can 
make genuine contributions to all mankind 
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THE PRODUCT MARKET 
WITH A BASIC 
COMMON DENOMINATOR 








































r WOULD be hard to imagine a market more 
| diverse in character than that represented by 
the thousands of machines, appliances and equip- 
ment made by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
readers. 

These products range from adding machines to 
“ray spectrometers, from percolators to pasteur- 
ers and power presses. 

Unlike though these products may be, they all 
have something in common. All depend on electrical 
energy for their operation or function. Power, control, 
heat, light, electronics, etc., are basic factors in their 
performance. 

It follows that the men who engineer such products are 
vitally concerned with the electrical characteristic and as- 
sociated mechanical systems that must be integrated into 
their designs. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses editorially on these 
special design engineering problems...hence gets closest to 
the interests of the makers of all electrically operated products. 

You capitalize this strong reader appeal when you use the 
pages of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING to advertise your mate- 
als, metals, electrical or mechanical parts, equipment or prod- 
uct finishes. 





99% Personalized Readership 
among the Engineers, Designers 
and Executives responsible 
for the development of all 
electrically operated machines, 
















appliances and equipment. 


GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20. N. Y 
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To make it easier for prospective cus- 
tomers to specify and buy their products, 
twelve hundred and fifty manufacturers 
employ Sweet's as a central agency to 
distribute specially designed catalogs, 
bound in organized files. In this form, their 
catalogs are kept instantly accessible at 
all times in the offices of their most impor- 
tant prospects. Most of Sweet's clients 
have ordered this custom catalog service 
for many years. Here is a partial list: 

























Years 1946 
in catalogs 
Sweet's (pages) 


Accurate Metal Weather- 


strip Co., Inc. 19 16 
Alemite Div. of Stewart 

Warner Corp. 17 32 
Allen-Bradley Co. 16 28 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 29 52 
Aluminum Co.ofAmerica 23 36 
American Brass Co. 31 92 
American LocomotiveCo. 4 16 
American Rolling MillCo. 27 32 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 26 12 
Andersen Corp. 24 16 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg.Co. 4 28 
Armstrong Cork Co. 38 92 
Armstrong Machine Works 21 12 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 

Electric Co. 30 24 
Art Metal Construction Co, 35 20 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 25 28 
Bailey Meter Co. 28 12 
Bakelite Corp. 3 24 
Barber-Colman Co. 15 44 
Barrett Division 39 84 
Baassick Co. 14 20 
Bayley, Wm., Co. 35 40 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 19 16 
Blaw-Knox Co. 28 36 
Bliss Steel Products Corp. 14 16 
Bristol Co. 27 24 


Years 


in 


Sweet's 


Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Co. : 
Bryant Heater Co. 13 


Bullard Co. 3 
Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co. 37 
Carrier Corp. 23 


Casement Hardware Co. 37 
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NIAA Adopts Progran 


promoting and financing res:arch 

in fundamental problems of indus- 

trial marketing and advertisin 

9. Make available to teacher: any 
film material dealing with industrial 
marketing. 

Because of the long range, continu- 
ing nature of this College Cooperation 
effort it will probably be many years 
before all parts are in operation. 

However, what is perhaps the most 
important part, an advertising text, 
and certainly the biggest part of the 
job, is already well on its way to com- 
pletion. It is believed that the Roches 
ter Chapter of NIAA, which through 
cooperative efforts of its members, las: 
year completed a text on advertising 
will have the “bugs” worked out tha: 
showed up in a “guinea pig test’” las: 
fall and have the text completely re 
edited and ready for publication nex 
spring. Thus, when NEAA launche 
its first effort directly to colleges anc 
universities, it can go armed with ; 
most potent weapon. 

Another important phase of th 
College Cooperation program is the 
case studies of actual experience which 


many teachers value highly in their § 
work. Immediate steps are to be taken }j 


to set the machinery in motion for 
compiling these studies. This is an 
activity that many industrial adver- 
tisers will be asked to cooperate in, and 
when a series is completed it will be 
distributed to all NIAA members as 
well as to schools. 
ences of others will be added to the 


library files of every NIAA member.| 


Industrial advertising managers, 
agency people and others now prac- 
ticing their craft will be encouraged to 
contribute some of their time to talk 
ing about industrial 
student groups. 

The ultimate aim of NIAA’s GC 
lege Cooperation program, to provide 
college men trained in the theory ot 
industrial advertising and marketing 
begins to look more and more like 
definite possibility. As the years ro 
on the fruits of these labors will bring 
home the wisdom of those who labore 
to make them possible. 


Hodgkinson Made Sales Manager 
Lloyd M. Hodgkinson, forn 
Maclean Hunter Publishing ‘ 
Toronto, has joined Canadian Ens ring 
Publications as eastern district sa 
ager with headquarters in Montré 


Kern Joins Radio & Television 


Neat Kern, formerly with Cald 
ments Publishing Company, has j: J the 
editorial staff of Radio & Televisi ur 
nal, New York, as associate edit 
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America’s manufacturing industries have expanded mightily 
over prewar levels. Here are a few facts: 


® Indisputable Statistics PROVE It 
DURABLE GOODS INDEX —almost double 1939. 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION — almost 50% higher. 
VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE — 250% higher than 1939! 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT —over twice 1939 levels! 


® The McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturers 
Shows That 


There are now thousands more plants with 100 or more em- 


ployees in the United States, than there were in 1939. 


® Sales Executives Say Their Own Experience 
PROVES It 


“Our potential postwar market has considerably broadened as 
evidenced by the predominance of new names and industries 


in our backlog.” 


With the manufacturing industries enormously expanded over 
prewar levels, FACTORY will deliver all-time high standards 
of help for the complex problems of plant operating men, and 
unequalled advertising values for manufacturers who sell to in- 
dustry. In 1947, FACTORY will deliver 


50% MORE BIG PLANTS (over 100 employeés) 
and DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF PLANT OPERAT- 
ING MEN than prewar... At a lower rate per 
thousand than the five-year prewar average. 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


ABC + ABP 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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THIS MONTH: Edwin M. Perrin 


ad INDUSTRIAL advertising 
men can say they have been in 
the field since the age of 15 as has 
Edwin M. Perrin, assistant sales man- 
iger of Robins Conveyors, 
N. J., division of Hewitt-Robins. 


Passaic, 


He explains it this way: “I was 
born with a silver spoon in my mouth, 
but it turned sour at the age of 15.” 
In his present capacity, Mr. Perrin is 
responsible for the promotion of Rob- 
ins’ conveying, hoisting and vibrating 
machinery. He heads an advertising 
committee which passes on copy pre- 
pared by the agency, Ross Roy, De- 
He also supervises such func 
market re 


trot. 


tions as direct mail and 
search, and he works closely with the 
sales department. This work includes 
the preparation of sales presentations, 
letters and 


sales plotting sales ter- 


ritories. 

Such responsibilities call for a thor- 
ough grounding in industrial adver- 
tising. Mr. Perrin has had just that. 
He says he has always been in indus- 
advertising but does not know 
He was born in Chicago and 


trial 
why. 
in his early youth had a private tutor. 
At 15 he was forced to go to work, 
and he joined the advertising depart- 
ment of a now-defunct paint com- 
pany. Here he acted as office boy and 
copy cub, learning the fundamentals 
of merchandising from a French ad- 
vertising manager. Apparently he had 
the basic aptitude for the business, and 
when the manager left three years 
later, Ed took over his job. An ad- 
vertising manager at 18! 

Follewing his work with the paint 
company, he learned the agency end 


of the business and was associated 
with various industrial agencies. He 
eventually arrived in New York, 


where his first job was with the export 
division of General Motors. Here he 
wrote automobile advertising. Mr. 
Perrin started with the Robins com- 
pany in 1942 as advertising manager 
and recently made 
the sales manager. 


was assistant to 


Personal contact has given Mr. Per- 
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rin most of his advertising knowledge. 
“I have been peculiarly blessed,” he 
says. “Every time I needed to know 
something, I met some one who knew 
that subject thoroughly. From Bert 
Adams I learned planning and from 
Margaret Louise Wallace I learned 
the writing of copy.” (Mr. Adams 
and Miss Wallace were associated with 
a sales promotion organization. ) 


Ed has not neglected the academic 
approach to advertising, however. 
Despite his intensive practical school- 
ing, he has done much studying at 


night. The courses included law, ac- 
counting and language. He and a 
group of students found the class 


training in Spanish inadequate, so they 
arranged with the instructor for pri- 
vate “He took one word 
and traced it through,” Mr. Perrin 
said. “We really learned languages.” 
He can now read Spanish, Portuguese 
and French and has had occasion to 
use these languages in reading business 


sessions. 


letters. 

He found a night course in fiction 
writing good training for copy be- 
cause it “teaches one to organize copy 
in the proper sequence.” Mr. Perrin 
has done some free lance writing and 
occasionally writes for publications in 
the advertising field. 

Mr. Perrin dislikes talking about 
himself. When discussing advertising, 
he will continually say “we” instead 
of “I,” for he considers any personal 
accomplishment the company’s ac- 
complishment. He'll tell you how the 
advertising program of Robins has a 
twofold purpose—that of establishing 
the company’s identity in general pub- 
lications and of specific product pro- 
motion in the industrial papers. The 
organization was originally the Robins 
Conveying Belt Company with the 
Hewitt Rubber Company as a sub- 
sidiary. Later the two companies 
were merged into Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 
with Robins a division of this cor- 
poration. Institutional copy impresses 
the new name on industry and the 
public; at the same time it promotes 


EDWIN M. PERRIN, 
Assistant Sales Manager, 
Robins Conveyors, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Robins’ diversified line of 
handling equipment. 


Mr. Perrin believes strongly in 





tak 


ing advantage of research for more 
effective advertising. In his handling 


of direct mail he is constantly 
the lookout for sales opportun 


on 


ities 


“We use direct mail for one purpose, 


he says, “and that’s to back up 
salesmen. We might learn, for 


ample, that a law is going to be p: 


in a certain state that would open 
market for one of our screens. 


our 
ex- 
assed 
up a 
We 


would then shoot out an airmail piece 


to members of an industry in 
area telling them how our 
comply with the law.” 

He believes that industrial 
should be straightforward and ; 
“I ask simple questions and | 
simple copy,” he points out. No 
neer, Mr. Perrin thinks that 
industrial advertising gets b 
down in technical terminolog 
an example of how he prepares 
he mentioned advertising of the 
ins car shakeout, a device recen! 
veloped for emptying dump ca 
is attached to the car and set: 
motion which is said to con 
clean the car of its load. “I 
that- the shakeout had an e! 
motion and I merely asked en 
why the motion,” he said. The 
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PETER MINUIT. .. and the economics of foreign trade 


| 


IND 


the first 


Minuit and his men knew a good value when 


W one 
New 
Manhattan 


Dutch Governor of Amsterdam, 


vas the man who bought from the 


; tor $24 worth of beads and trinkets and a bottle 


ould have paid more, certainly, but the Indians 
And yet 


ems so one-sided to us 


Know it even in this transaction, 


now, both the Indians 


] ’ > - + > sol " ~ 
r Minuit saw an advantage for themselves 


trade is like that--for trades will not be 


less all parties feel there is something to be 
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But people are different today in all parts of the 
world they put much the same value on things No 
body, not even Peter Minuit, could buy valuable goods 


and services for a few dollars 


And since most men know good values today—success 
in foreign trade is achieved by giving the buyer more 


and better products for his money 


As publishers of business magazines for the overseas 
and 


construction industries, and the pharmaceutical and allied 
I 


1utomotive trade, the Latin American industrial 
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fields—we have improving our services 


for more than 25 years 
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brought out several selling points and 
were the features of promotional book- 
lets. 


As to the future of industrial ad- 
vertising, Mr. Perrin thinks there are 
many Opportunities. He points to the 
fact that more and more agencies are 
Opening industrial departments and 
that business men have become more 
aware of advertising in the industrial 
papers. This trend received an impetus 
during the war, he feels, because busi- 
ness men turned to the ads for infor- 
mation. However, he points out that 
advertisers must continue to tell and 
sell in advertising if they want to 
sell their products, since the current 
keen interest in business paper adver- 
tising could decline. 

“I’m interested in what an indus- 
trial product does,” he says. “I don’t 
care what goes into this part or that 
part except to the extent that it 
affects the product’s performance. The 
machinist wants to know what size 
hole a machine tool can make more 
than he does what material it is made 
out of.” 


Mr. Perrin is active in NIAA and 
was recently elected vice-president of 
IMNJ, the New Jersey chapter. He 
served for two years on the board of 
directors of the latter group. 

He lives in Sunnyside, Long Island, 
and has been happily married for 13 
years. Asked about his hobbies, he 
says, “I like anything sitting down.” 
These activities include bridge, back- 
gammon and detective stories. He 
added that he used to be a distance 
and speed runner but is now merely a 
“distance sitter.” 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 45] 


Warner & Swasey 


and to future war. Only the truth in the 
minds of the vast majority of Ameri 
cans, and only cooperation in their 
hearts, can save America from the in 


sidious propaganda of these self 
righteous self-seekers 
Therefore, we reprint some of our 


messages here, with the dates on which 
they appeared, hoping that others may 
join in bringing the fundamental truths 
to Americans, and the facts of our 
mutual responsibility to this great 
Ignorance, prejudice, 


country of ours 
hatreds, have enslaved and_ ruined 
countless nations, but 


“The Truth shall make you Free.” 

The “Tell and Sell America” theme 
of the recent NIAA Atlantic City 
conference has focussed attention on 
the outstanding job W & S has been 
doing in translating economic facts 
into primer terms. 

The advertisements are written by 
Ken Akers, president of The Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland 
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advertising agency, after periodic con- 
ferences with Walter K. Bailey, vice- 
president of the machine tool company. 


Currently the copy is attacking 
what Mr. Akers terms “the insidious 
un-American activities which would 
damage and wreck America.” 

Clear-cut graphic arts techniques 
are combined with simple, understand- 
able copy in the “4 ways to raise 
wages” ad, illustrated with this article. 

The copy first appeared in February 
of this year, when the magnitude of 
the postwar strike situation was be- 
coming apparent. So high was the 
response, that a revision appeared 
again in August, with graphic bar 


charts to help tell the story. Here 
is the original copy: 
There are only four places from 


which the money for increased wages 
can come: 

1. Increased prices. The public 
wouldn't like that, and since it would 
raise the prices of what the workman 
buys as well as makes, the worker 
would not benefit either. 

2. Reduced taxes. 

3. From corporation profits. Experts 
say that if 100% of profits, after taxes, 


were used, wages could be increased 
only about 4%. And taking away pro- 
fits would wreck enterprise without 


which there can be no jobs for free 
men 

4. Increased production by workers 

and machines. That does not mean 
longer nor harder work—only more ef- 
ficient work, a full day's work for a 
full day's pay Out of his greater pro- 
duction, the workman could get in- 
creased pay and everyone would bene- 
fit. It is the only one of the four ways 
by which increased wages can be paid 
safely—and the sooner everyone realizes 
it, the sooner this country will get to 
work—and get on with prosperity. 

Every advertisement carries a vari- 
ation of this basic slogan, “You can 
machine it better, faster, for less with 
Warner & Swasey turret lathes and 
tapping machines.” 

This helps each ad in the series per- 
form double duty, hitting both War- 
ner & Swasey objectives: 

1. Present fundamental truths to 
Americans. 

2. Build knowledge and acceptance 
of the Warner & Swasey Company in 
markets where formerly they were not 
known. 

Some advertising men have ques- 
tioned whether the campaign is really 
getting down to the workers, appear- 
ing as it has, primarily in news week- 
lies and general business magazines. 

One answer to this comment may 
be found in fan mail. Each advertise- 
ment has brought 30 or 40 letters of 
praise and about half a dozen letters 
of bitter attack. 

The former have come from the 
biggest names in American industry, 
from housewives, soldiers and sailors, 


politicians, students, union leaders and 
workmen. 

So far as advertiser and agency 
have been able to determine, the at- 
tacks have not come from laboring 
men, but from “self-appointed spokes- 
men for labor”—even those criticizing 
ads that talk about strikes. 

Many letters say the writers wish 
the advertisements could appear in 
newspapers where workmen could read 
them. 

Mr. Bailey says he wishes they could 
too, but the budget will not permit it. 

However, these messages have 
reached millions of workers. At the 
request of nearly 400 business execu- 
tives, more than 30 million reprints 
of the advertisements have been made 
and distributed, without charge to 
Warner & Swasey. 

Copy from the series has appeared 
in at least 42 company publications 
addressed to workers. More than 30 
newspapers have reprinted the adver- 
tisements as editorials. One ad, “It’s 
later (and worse) than you think,” 
was read on the floor of the Senate, 
and printed in the Congressional 
Record. 

Several have been re-run by other 
companies as newspaper advertise- 
ments. Other manufacturers, and 
some individuals, have footed the bill 
for reprinting ads from the series as 
plant posters, as pay envelope en- 
closures, or as folders for mail dis- 
tribution. 

So much for objective one, present- 
ing fundamental truths to workers. 
How about sales? 

One piece of copy, a year ago, men- 
tioned casually that Warner & Swasey 
was ready to talk about manufactur- 
ing postwar product. Over 600 in- 
quires came in, mostly from top ex- 
ecutives of large companies. Impor- 
tant business has been traced to these 
inquiries. 

Salesmen in the field claim that the 
campaign has proved an “open sesame,” 
making it easy for them to call on 
“difficult” prospects. 

No one is more enthusiastic about 
the campaign than Ken Akers, who 
insists on taking time from his execu- 
tive duties as president of Griswold- 
Eshleman to write the copy personally. 

“Walter Bailey is the perfect client,” 
Mr. Akers says. ““We have never once 
had an argument; he never quibbles 
or crosses a ‘t’; it is a teamwork op- 
eration all the way. These adver'ise- 
ments are an expression of the 
acter of the men who manage W» "net 


oo 


& Swasey. It takes courage to run ich 
messages, and courage is one < the 
in- 


many fine things you find in 
dance in this company.” 
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peti JOOKS to Dairy Industries Markets 


Now Experiencing Greatest Buying Surge in History 


& ICE CREAM INDUSTRY 


Here is a broad, rich, easily-acces- 
sible market worth your most in- 
tensive concentrated advertising ef- 
forts. Thousands of fine modern 
plants from coast to coast, geared 
up to highest peak production ever 
reached, represent quick, responsive, 
immediate sales of millions of dol- 
lars in equipment and_ supplies. 
The Ice Cream Review offers you 
an open door to these fertile sales 
opportunities with deep effective ad- 
vertising penetration unequalled by 
any other medium. The “Review” is 
in institution in the ice cream 
ndustry — the one sure interest- 

reaching the 
industry — men 


ictivated means of 
rder-men of the 
vho buy, who say “yes” to pur- 
hases, who sign contracts. It pays 

AND PAYS — to advertise in 
he Ice Cream Review. 


Yer BOTTLED MILK INDUSTRY 


The processing and distribution of 
bottled milk is the nation’s most 
highly organized, efficient, and wide- 
spread food industry. Every morn- 
ing thousands upon thousands of 
trucks deliver countless millions of 
bottles of fresh milk to America’s 
homes, stores, restaurants, and ho- 
tels. And behind this gigantic dis- 
tributive system lies a nation-wide 
network of ever-expanding, ably 
financed, well-equipped plants rep- 
resenting one of America’s richest 
and most responsive markets — most 
easily entered — AND SOLD 
through The Milk Dealer. For 
quick action and lasting results, 
concentrate your advertising in The 
Milk Dealer — time-tested — profit- 
proved —the ONE publication that 
knows best the buying pattern of 
the nation’s milk dealers. 


Ye BUTTER, CHEESE, AND 
CONCENTRATED MILKS 
INDUSTRIES 


Year in and year out — through 
economic up-swings and down- 
swings — the vast creamery, cheese 
manufacturing, and concentrated 
milks industries are steadily and 
consistently one of America’s sound- 
est most-able-to-buy basic markets. 
Now and in the months ahead, 
huge amounts of equipment and 
supplies will be needed by these 
heavy producing industries — mar- 
kets worth cultivating for their rich 
rewards in solid steady business. 
You can reach AND SELL — 


the creamery, cheese manufacturing, 


and concentrated milks industries 
most directly, effectively, and at 
lowest cost through the National 


Butter and Cheese Journal. For 
sales contacts that PAY OFF, in- 
clude this long established paper in 
your “46-47 advertising schedule. 


Reach the Men Who Count in the Plants that Count 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING 


1445 WN. 


FPUOPTS S$T., 


Dairy Industries Headquarters 


MILWAUKEE 12, 
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WISCONSIN 


“In These Magazines Are Advertised the Best of Equipment and Supplies” 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 





Industrial Companies Find War Reports 
Are Excellent Sales Promotion Devices 


HEN V-J Day arrived, it gave 

industrial manufacturers an ex- 
cellent oppertunity to describe their 
wartime achievements. Numerous are 
the war reports that still cross the 
desk of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s edi- 
tor, and the majority of these reports 
in booklet form do a potent sales pro- 
motion job. 


Lamson Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturers of pneumatic 
tubes and mechanical conveyors, tells 
its achievements in engineering and 
manufacturing during World War II 
in a 32-page illustrated booklet. C. F. 
Dietz, Lamson’s president, presents a 
foreword in which he says, “This book- 
let is intended primarily to record the 
contribution made by our organization 
to the winning of the war, and is also 
designed to serve as an historical sou- 
venir for all many hundreds 
who labored together for long hours 
through the long years.” 


The booklet contains 
Army and Navy “E” 
made to the Lamson Corporation, to- 
gether with pictures of Lamson prod- 
ucts in action against the enemy. Fea- 


those 


photos of 
presentations 


tured in the centerspread are photos 
of key personnel and a chart of the 
company’s organization. 


“A Salute to our Veterans” is the 
title of a red, white and blue covered 
booklet issued by Union Steel Products 
Company, Albion, Mich., manufac 
turers of wire parts and products. In 
commemoration of V-] Day, Union 
Steel prepared this special issue of its 
employe publication, “Union Steel Mes- 
senger,”” dedicated to veterans who 
have returned to their jobs with the 
company. Pictures of employes in 
and out of uniform together with a 
their individual 


condensed record of 


war accomplishments fill the booklet. 

In a thick 92-page brochure, Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Company, New 
York, distributed its “The 
Armed Forces of ACF” war record. 
\ photo of the late Gen. George S. 


recently 


Patton, Jr., standing beside his ACI 
tank is featured on the first page. 
Charles J. Hardy, chairman: of the 
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Industrial Companies find that reports on their war-time achievements are good sales promo 
tion pieces. Here are covers of four war report booklets reporting their war activities 


company, writes a foreword to the 
booklet. Most of the pictures are sup- 
plied by the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
and the Navy. 

A few of the other noteworthy re- 
ports recently received by INDusTRIAI 
MARKETING include Shell Union Oil 
Company’s “Shell Soldier and 
Civilian,” Mullins Mfg. Corporation’s 
“We Worked to Win—We Fought to 
Win,” and a special service issue of 
“The Telephone News,” employe pub- 
lication of Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania and Diamond State 
Telephone Company. 


®@ Bakelite Issues Unique 
Sales Promotion Booklet 


A novel approach to promotion of a 
technical product is the Bakelite Cor- 
poration’s educational booklet, “The 
ABC’s of Modern Plastics.” In every- 
day language the booklet describes the 
making of plastics and their place in 
industry today. Illustrations and car- 
toons in color support the general spir- 
it of the writing. 

The booklet was prepared to accom- 
pany exhibits in schools and colleges 
as well as to answer the many inquiries 
concerning this relatively new prod- 
uct. Bakelite, finding the booklet of 
interest to business men as well as 
students, is now distributing it to 
industry. It has also been used with a 
shown to YMCA 


motion picture 


groups. 


Clearing away the mysteries of poly- 
syllabic plastics, the writer compares 
the making of plastics with cooking, 
showing how makers of ureas and 
phenolics use ingredients 
a cook does. And instead of showing 


just as 
chemical formulas in the chain re- 
actions, the artist uses cartoons to il 
lustrate water, hydrogen, coal, etc 

Besides describing the manufactur- 
ing process, the booklet tells about 
their applications in such industries as 
electricity, metals and textiles. It also 
mentions finished products. At only 
one time in the text is the name of 
Bakelite mentioned. 

““ABC’s” has aroused a favorable re 
sponse from schools and industries. One 
college recently asked for 100 copies 
and another one for 50. 


@ Gyroscope Company Does 
Sales Job at Factory 


How to do a selling job right at the 
factory is demonstrated by Sperr) 
Gyroscope Company, New Yo: 
its “Fundamentals Room,” an « 
place for describing the com 


purpose and explaining the four en 
gineering principles upon whi t 
products are based: gyroscopics, ©‘ 
tronics, automatic computation ind 
servo-mechanisms for remote 1n ica 


tion, and control. 

The room has proved of va 
selling the company to stockh 
employes and the general public ¢ 
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«oolntion that continues 
right up to a 





DEAD 
STOP 






quote) 


OU can’t depend for- 
ever On momentum — 
the present surplus of orders over production. Some- 
day, and perhaps sooner than expected, you will need 
new business. Today, your advertising in NEW 
EQUIPMENT DIGEST can do either of these im- 


portant functions: 


eel SS 1. Build up your backlog of orders, thus sustaining your 


Du ee ” 
wv, present “momentum”... or, 
Vas | tues 2. Stimulate the desire and need for your products in time 
to build up sales to take over when “backlogs” are gone. 


| There is a new data sheet In either case NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST will 
for the file on NEW EQUIP- produce inquiries—quality inquiries that mean more 
MENT DIGEST. hase sales. Time and again NED leads in sales produced 
failed to pone be from inquiries. Why?... 


will be glad fo 
on request. Write for the booklet (third printing) “What New 


if you do not have the com- Equipment Digest Can Do For You’’ it explains in detail. 


il it . [ae 
file we will mal No obligation of course. 


plete 
to you promptly. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST PAYS FOR ITSELF 
WITH RESULTS YOU CAN SEE 





NEwW EQUIPMENT DIGEST. 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
PENTON ee ae 2 ° CLEVEAASN D ox F OHIO 


NEW ORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street + CHICAGO (Il): 520 N. Michigan Ave. + LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. + PHILADELPHIA: 225 Strathmore Rd., Havertown 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 








This is the Sperry Gyroscope Company's “Fundamentals Room" demonstrating principles on 
which its products are based. After the visitor enters the darkened room, it slowly lights up. 


cording to an article by R. E. Gill- 
mor, vice-president, in ““Sperryscope,”’ 
the company’s publication. 


The exhibit consists of a foyer and 
the room itself. The visitor first enters 
the foyer where he hears a recording 
telling about the universe and the 
evolution of man. This is in a setting 
of black-lighted panels on which the 
universe is depicted. He next enters 
the darkened Fundamentals Room, 
where at one end is a lighted model of 
the earth. It is spot-lighted by ultra- 
violet to appear as it would at a dis- 
tance of 70,000 miles. 


As the room slowly lights up, the 
guide places a small spinning gyro- 
scope on a point on the globe which is 
New York. He switches on an electro- 
magnet within the globe which simu- 
lates gravity. This causes the gyroscope 
to seek north and makes it a gyro- 
compass. 

As this story of man and the uni- 
verse is unfolded, the room demon- 
strates ways man has devised to travel 
and control direction. For example, 
the guide tells of the freely suspended 
rotating wheel of Foucault which the 
French scientist used to demonstrate 
the earth’s motion. The word “gyro- 
scope,” the visitor learns, is a combina- 
tion of two Greek words meaning to 
view the revolution of the earth. 


The visit to the room takes about 
§0 minutes, and is concluded with a 
talk about the company’s activities. 
Reactions to the ideas have been favor- 
able, according to Mr. Gillmor’s ar- 
ticle. One visitor remarked, “There is 
a great need for educational distillates 
so compounded as to take minds off 
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detail and away from gadgets and to 
emphasize concepts.” 


Key to NEW 


Shields- Harper 


BUILDING 


Biron 2674 


410 Oeste: Ave 





Visitors attending the grand opening of 
Shields-Harper's new Seattle store re- 
ceived this key-shaped die-cut name tag. 


@ ‘Housewarming’ Visitors 


Get Key-Shaped Tags 


Visitors to the grand opening cele- 
bration of Shields-Harper’s new indus- 








The Meyercord Company is distributing this slide-rule decalcomania selector to 


trial store in Seattle, Wash., recently 
didn’t receive golden keys to the city, 
but each one was presented a key to 
the new building in the form o/ a 
die-cut name tag. 

Shields-Harper, which is celebrating 
its 29th year as a West Coast supplier 
of petroleum marketing and servicing 
equipment, operates sales stores ind 
warehouses in Oakland, Los Angeles 
and Portland in addition to the Seattle 
location. Main offices of the company 
are in Oakland. 

Besides serving as a handy identi- 
fication card for each visitor at the 
new store’s formal “housewarming,” 
the novel key is being used by the com- 
pany in direct mail promotion inviting 
prospective customers in the North- 
west to see the equipment, supplies, 
maintenance and servicing facilities 
available in the new location. 


® Decal Company Issues 
Slide-Rule Selector 


A new slide-rule type decalcomania 
selector to assist manufacturers and 
product designers in the specification 
of the correct decal nameplate, trade- 
mark, instruction or wiring diagram 
for application on difficult and un- 
usual surfaces is being distributed by 
the Meyercord Company, Chicago 
decal manufacturer. 

The selector enables the prospective 
user to quickly determine how 11 
types of decals may be applied to 14 
different surfaces, using any one of 
seven application methods. Applica- 
tion techniques shown vary from 
simple water adhesives to easy-to-use 
special cements. The selector indicates 
decals resistant to abrasion, acids and 
extremes of humidity and temperature, 
and their application to paint, lacquer, 
enamel, raw wood, glass, metals, cloth, 
rubber plastics and even crinkle fin- 


ishes. 
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buyers to assist them in choosing the right decal for the surface on which it will be apr 
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the humbte approach” 


Users of chemical raw materials are as eager to 
find usable products from reliable sources as their 
makers are to find a sale for them. Buyers are on 
the look-out. Helpful, informative ads in Chemical 
Engineering help to find new customers — often in 
the most unexpected places. 


Chemical Engineering readers tell us what 
they look for in chemical raw material ads.: 


1—NEWS— “The first thing I do with Chemical 
Engineering is go through it from beginning to 
end to see what’s new in the ads.’’—Chemical 
Engineer, Chemical Plant. 


2—IDEAS—“‘The production men read the articles 
and advertisements even more closely than I do 
because they often get ideas from them that are 
beyond my ken and they get technical informa- 
tion out of them that, naturally, doesn’t mean as 
much to me.’”’—Pur. Agent., Plastics. 
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3—USES—“The thing that interests me most in 
chemical ads is how the raw materials are used.” 
— President, Adhesives. 


4—TECHNICAL DETAILS—“If I were to make a 
specific criticism of raw materials advertising, 
I would say it should contain a typical analysis 
of whatever the product is. That is the most 
important thing a chemist or chemical engi- 
neer wants to know.”’—Technical Ass’t To Pres., 
Rayon. 

Other pertinent information they ask for is 
prices, service and delivery and lists of other 
products manufactured. 

Chemical processing is an inter-related busi- 
ness. The products of most chemical] plants find 
their chief market as the raw materials for other 
processing plants. Here, the copy writer need 
never grope for a theme—his interest-compelling 
specifications are clearly drawn and “the best 
source of advertising copy material is the user.” 


The Oronite Chemical Company, San Francisco 
is the first plant to produce Phthalic Anhydride 
from petroleum. Costs of this widely used chemical 
are reduced, supply is increased and many new 
applications will be found for it. This is the type 
of chemical engineering achievement that interests 
Chemical Engineering readers and so this plant is 
featured in the August issue by an article by John 
Callaham, Western Editor and is the subject for 
the monthly Pictured Flowsheet. 

It illustrates the advertising point that Oronite 
has the same buying problems as have the plants 
to which it sells, and the information about raw 
materials both buyer and seller require for in- 
telligent selection. 

L. C. Cole, Advertising, shows how the new 
product is presented and why Mr Cole knows that 
“the best source of advertising copy is the user.” 





CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


WITH CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENG!NEERING 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
ABC * ABP 


330 WEST 42nd STREET ° NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 



























[CONTINUED FROM Pace 30] sultation with seven sales managers, nual appropriation seems predomin :nt. 
, basing the decision each time on the The advertising manager, workin: in 
Ad Man is Key Man promotional assistance required for consultation with various sales m.an- 
most criminal waste to have spent ad sales plans. After the pattern is cut, agers, prepares a formal budget, which 
vertising money at the ceiling level top management approval is obtained goes to top management for approval. 
Therefore management reduced the on the final bottom line figure.” Details of media selection and admin- 
percentage to a reasonable figure and In larger industrial corporations, istration are largely the full responsi- 
allotted funds on that basis for ad: the pattern is quite similar to the bility of the advertising manager. 
vertising and sales promotion activities a . ; ; 
Now that we are faced with increased previous examples. The advertising Media promotion and sales would 
costs in all phases of advertising and manager coordinates the requirements apparently resolve into three basic 
sales promotion, the percentage has of various sales divisions, then presents jebs: 
— a ae a top management with a documented 1. Promotion of individual media 
We recognize the increase in circula budget ovary. Top management adi and their markets, primarily to adver- 
tion of trade papers and the higher terest is_ primarily in the total dollar tising and sales promotion managers, 
costs which the publishers must meet, figure. The advertising department is and secondarily to sales managers 
and unless there is a bad lack of bal- the key factor in determining how, _ . ‘ 
ance in the figures presented to us by u hen and u here the money ¥ em- ae Presentation, primarily to ad- 
publishers, we have accepted the rate ead : vertising managers, of valid market 
heute af por agrenll corny Boe: Han — L 7 a = and sales estimates and information 
ture, engravings, paper, displays and are a eee as. eg i on total promotional cave = aber 
show activities, we are also meeting in aha cop ar-we, deat anterest = the ous markets. This type of intorma- 
creased costs or are expanding our current details of advertising appro- tion will help advertising managers - 
activities beyond those of the war years priations apparently increases. Here, document their budget requests to se- 
Here is the way one steel company, frequently, one finds the advertising cure adequate promotional appropria- 
with a complex variety of products, manager and the sales manager in tions from top management. 


close, active touch with the chief ex- 


approaches the unit or task method 3 General promotion to top man- 


agement—not of the value of specific 
media and markets—but of the value 


cutive or with the financial executive. 


of determining the advertising ap- ese te’ on inteneithen cnteeai Salen 
ere iS 3 ere g ¢ e 


propriation: 4 . 
, an equipment manufacturer: 





Our advertising appropriation is de ’ TT 7 7 ~ti f 
‘rmined asin ton of Ble debates Enal seeien ae of advertising, of the functions of 
termined primarily by the program we oO Gehnite hxed appropriation is es a : . ¢ i 
devel Pp. as nee led t do the job we tablished We operate on the basis of advertising, and of the need for ade- 
wish to d The advertising department the task to be done, with the adver quate appropriations to do the job. 

| ! | : ] | 1 ] } 

works closely with the promotion men {sing manager directly responsible to 
in each marketing division. and with the president for maintaining the total 
the general and division sales mar nvestment at or under a certain per- 
wwers centage f sales 

A complete budget is prepared by in This method, practical only in a Monthly Issues Direct Mail List 
dustrial markets for our various grades smaller organization, permits greater . > RF , let New 
if ial-purpose steel 1 fal >d flexibility than under the annual budget Aircraft c Equipment ane ail 
of pecial-] Ose teeis and tabricate< S Ssllive CES York “exclusive direct i 
nroducts | budget ji ympared system, which we abandoned more than ee Se ee tah 
product acn 1G Re is comparec ; : addressing and list service availa! t 
with the previou vear fte » have V years ago . . > ner 
+l io ses a Car, artes Fee ave ; manufacturers. The list covers own 
1. totals, and long experience helps us In general, however, the fixed an- civil aircraft, distributors and dealer 
determine wl ether it is reasonable con 
sidering the times. The over-all budget 
is then submitted to the management for 
ipproval 


A maker of steam boilers follows a 
parallel approach: 





Our advertising appr priation is de 





termined by consultation with the sales 

inager f the different divisions of 
our company The first consideration 
s the job to be done, rather than the 
imount t I oney ne t Sary 

Atter we determine the job we want 
to accomplish, itis the advertising de 
partment es] ibility to decide on 
the type of -advertising to be used: and 

| t r etermine the pub 
| if t « ed r the job at hand 

After the ividual product appr 

ria < < ve peen ¢ ipiled 
Né t lt eth t 1 

t est I 1 Ss < cw j 
t ra ert < ttee wi h is 

‘ ‘ I ids | the 1 s 4 

givi Any cl es proposed by the g , 

mmiuttes re if ry rated before the , 
bu Ivet request is fir ally sent to ur top bd THE ACTION f Ih 
executives for anproval This final ap ey —— 
proval is lly give without any T ' GRAN, SP Sa 
change 





Another large corporation, selling 





to a variety of building, marine, and 
electrical markets, summarizes the 





budget story in telegraphic terms: Visitors to Freuehauf Trailer Company's Detroit office can “play the numbers" without sp °nd- 
~ ee a died lest én ing @ cent. A number is picked in this animated display, a button pushed and the mech al 

© daVertising director determines description lights up opposite the corresponding number. A continuous belt representing 924 

the advertising appropriations in con- contours graphically shows the level-riding of the company's new gravity suspension tan °™. 
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Paying Power OF A FOUNORY 


_@) 
©. 


@ Any foundry consumes carloads 
of materials in turning out finished 
castings. Multiply what one can 
use by 5,567 and you have the 
answer to the mountainous sup- 
plies used by these foundries in 
producing over three billion dol- 
lars of finished products. 


But it also takes equipment, and 
after three years of round-the- 


“It's Time to Take a New Look at the Foundry 
Market.” That's equally true whether you're a 
new supplier or an old supplier to the foundry 
trade. There’s an entirely new outlook on this 
market and it’s all interestingly presented in the 
new factual study. Be sure to ask your Foundry 


representative to show you this data. 


clock operation, the replacement 
job to be done is terrific. And the 
plans for expansion are anybody’s 
business that goes after it. 


There’s one place to talk to a 
Foundryman, in the language he 
understands, and that’s THE 
FOUNDRY. He’s grown up with it 
and it’s as much a part of his ex- 
istence as pig iron and core sand. 





WHEREVER METALS ARE CAST...YOU’LL FIND 


LOUNDRY 





*Our apologies to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for borrow- 
ing their catch phrase but 
it so aptly serves to point 
our message that we were 
helpless. Forgive us. 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 


September Issues of Business Papers 











Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7 x 10 type page 

ind . Pages Pages 

ndustrial Group 1946 1945 Industrial Group 1946 1945 Trade Group 1946 
Aero Digest *109 *9 Organic Finishing 14 2] Syndicate Store Merchan ” 

Air Conditioning & Refri Paper Industry «& Paper diser (4%2x6%) 128 
eration News (w) (11%_x World 105 102 on FoF 

16) $t73 e47 Paper Mill News (w) *S4110 *8t153 Total wt 
Americal Aviatior (semi Pape r Trade Journal (w) *+180 *§230 

mo) *00 *10 etroleur *ngines 66 &8 
American Builder 120 131 Rede teen Engine t 17 a Export Group 1946 
American Cit 128 130 Pit & Quarry *144 +122 American Automobile (Over : 
American Machinist (bi-w). *!515 *60) Power . °46 284 seas Edition) ‘ 
Architectural Forum 144 203 Power Plant Engineering 128 160 American Exporter (two : 
Architectural Record *14 *128 Practical Builder (10%x15) 38 7 editions) fo3 
Automotive & Aviation Ir Printing 60 72 \utomovil Americano 74 
. dustrie emi-mo) 244 65 Product Engineering e204 108 Caminos Y Calles 2 

Viation 118 243 » netio “neineering rarmaceutico ‘s 
Aviation Maintenance + 7 ——— eens - 4 147 Hacienda (two editions) 128 
Baker Helper (bi-w) 152 145 Products Finishing (4%x6%) 7 $9 Ingenieria Internacional : 
Bedding 7 6 Progressive Architecture . a8 104 Construccion "s 
Brewers’ Digest 33 36 Purchasing pe = a4 Ingenieria Internacional In 
Brick & Clay Record *43 *33 Railway Age (w) 322 dustria 122 
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WATER WORKS ENGINEERING— 
devoted exclusively to the water works 
profession—the only “all water works’ 
lt has served the water 
supply field since 1877. WATER 
WORKS ENGINEERING reaches 80%, 
of all places over 2,500 population. 


magazine. 


Its A.B.C. circulation among water de- 
partment heads in the communities it 
covers indicates a total population of 
more than sixty million served. The 
Editor is William W. Brush, formerly 
Chief Engineer of New York City's 
water supply, and nationally recog- 
nized authority on water works. 
WATER WORKS ENGINEERING is 
ar and away the most widely read and 
onsulted magazine in the field of 
water supply. 





FIRE DE 


Three Distinct, Specialized Markets 
Offer Tremendous Sales Opportunities 


FIRE ENGINEERING — the journal 
of the fire protection profession. Spe- 
cializing exclusively in fire protection 
and prevention, it has served this field 
FIRE ENGINEERING 


reaches nearly every important fire 


for 69 years. 


chief and leading industrial fire de- 
partment head in the country. Over 
9,700 net paid (A.B.C.) subscribers 
read and consult FIRE ENGINEER- 
ING. It is edited by Fred Shepperd, 
recognized leader in the profession 
and author of many authoritative and 
widely used textbooks on fire engi- 
neering. Published expressly for the 
fire fighting and fire protection serv- 
ices, FIRE ENGINEERING is on the 
regular advertising schedule of the 
major fire equipment manufacturers. 





PARTMENT 





SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING— 


the leading magazine of municipai and 


industrial sanitation and wastes dis- 
posal. Its activities are confined ex- 
clusively to the special interests of this 
basic field. Morris M. Cohn, well- 
known sanitary engineering authority, 
is Editor. The A.B.C. circulation of 
SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING is 
principally among superintendents, en- 
gineers, and officials actively engaged 
in the planning, construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of waste disposal 
facilities. The most economical me- 
dium for reaching these key men in 
the sanitation and wastes disposal 
field is SEWAGE WORKS ENGI- 
NEERING. 





24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] 
Don't Embrace Fallacies 


metallurgical tests are reported and 
factual experience given in detail, the 
same condition holds true. There is 
no need, for example, to regale the 
readers of The Iron Age with not-so- 
short illustrated stories dragging in 
“How Jones Got the Job as Manager” 
and dragging out “How Ralph Rated 
a Raise.” 

On the other hand, the human in- 
terest of a first-person headline with 
a believable and relevant illustrated 
figure would get my okay once in a 


while. Take a recent Dixie Cup ad 
slated to executives in such business 
papers as Modern Industry. A mod- 
ern (unbearded) doctor is shewn in 
a white coat with one of those shiny 
disc-shaped whoozises on his forehead. 
He holds up a Dixie and says “greatest 
little cold stopper in the world.” The 
product is in the picture in more than 
a single sense. 

I would go for the human interest 
in the Dow Saran ad, “Again plastics 
takes a front seat.” A contrite-look- 
ing dog with soulful eyes is shown 
in the illustration just after he has 
tracked mud into the front seat of 








1947 IS THE YEAR 


OF PROCESSING PLANT EXPANSION! 








Yos, Grain and Allied Processors —the 
most mechanized section of the food in- 
dustry —are Bulding!... You can Sell 
to this. $3 Billion Jndustry Group through 





1947 ROLL CALL 


Jssued in Januar! 


MARKET DATA: 





Details on what grain, oilseed 
and allied processors buy—as 
well as information on how to 
reach them through the ROLL 
CALL issue of American Miller 
& Processor, are yours for the 
asking. Write: 








wv AND PROCESSOR & 
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an open automobile. But he gets only 
a smile from his mistress who k: ows. 
as the copy promptly states, tha the 


upholstery is “easy as porcelain” to 
clean. What makes this legit! mate 


human (or canine) interest to ine js 
the fact that the situation is woven 
about the product—the Saran seat 
covering so easily made clean again. 
There’s no far-fetched transition to be 
made here, and in cases where there js 
a strong selling story and a transition 


that’s hard to make, I’d be inclined 
to forget about the human interest, 

Originality in copy is good advertis- 
ing when it is understandable, poor 
when it isn’t. 

Suppose we have an industrial rust 
remover to advertise. “Brown Study 
for a Red Robber” would be an orig. 
inal headline. It would also be 3 
tough nut from which to extract a 
kernel of meaning. When Cities Service 
used the headline, ““How Much Do Yeu 
Pay for Rust?” they may have worked 
with something less original, but they 
got something impossible to misun- 
derstand. 

Originality as such is most effective 
in the first or interest-developing por- 
tion of an ad. (It can make the head- 
line a stopper when it needs to be a 
stopper.) It has less value, however, 
in the fact-parading middle part or 
meat course of the ad. 

When I say originality is all right— 
but in its place—don’t think I would 
endorse the copycat copy policy of 
saying only what your competitors are 
saying in language as close to theirs as 
you dare under the eyes of the law. 
If your product has something distinc- 
tive about it, dig it out and tell about 
it. Tell about it in language that may 
be original, but must be clear. 

You have probably long suspected 
me of being my own stooge. I plead 
guilty. I offer in extenuation, how- 
ever, that I am trying to save many 
good industrial advertising men and 
women from another guilt of a partic- 
ular kind. 

The point of this article is that 
thinking in hard-and-fast generalities 
is a kind of thinking that breeds fal- 
lacies. The reason is that “other things 
being equal” is a condition which al- 
most never prevails in actual indus- 
trial advertising practice. Almost 
without exception, each piece of in- 
dustrial copy is a special case influ- 
enced by the product, by the media, 
by the kind of people who read the 
media, by the frame of mind in ch 
the medium is read. 

When you give each assignmen: the 
individual thought it demands, you 
won’t embrace generalities, and «¥/0- 
matically you won’t embrace fal! scies 
in industrial copy. 
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A Noted Researcher Predicts 
A Startling Future 
For Refining 


“* . . it is not unlikely that over a 
million new organic compounds will 
be produced from petroleum and 
natural gas.”’ — Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
Director of Research for Universal 
Oil Products Company. 











ot 


SEE THE BENEFITS THE WAR AND 
THIS INDUSTRY PRODUCED /OR YOU! 


® During the war, some oil refineries installed special 
equipment for the production of high-quality aviation 
fuel and new synthetic products. These plants with 
war-built equipment are now producing the improved 
gasolines and lubricants and many mew products of 
petro-chemistry which the world wants today. Many 
economists believed that these newly-equipped plants 
would be more than sufficient to provide for the pent-up 
needs of peace-time. How wrong they were! Now it 
s known that insofar as new and important additions 
to refineries, new cycling and gasoline plants and petro- 
chemical plants are concerned, we are “only in the be- 
ginning”. The modernization program now under way 
creates a mew equipment market never before equalled 


n the petroleum refining industry! 


The xpenditure of more than $4,000,000,000 in the 
xt 3 to § years will be made for this new equipment. 
150,000,000 will be spent for petro-chemical plants 


lone New construction for the manufacture of 


natural gasoline from natural gas _ will involve 
‘Xpenditures of $225,000,000. Another item is the 
$0,000,000 to be spent for laboratories. Plant mainte- 


ance and supplies alone will amount to $1,030,000,000. 


These figures spell unprece- 


dent sales opportunities for 


manu icturers in this heavy- OVER 


spend ig industry. If you sell O 


MARKET 
o ® COVERAGE 
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the petroleum refining industry, go after this new equip- 
ment business now with a maximum schedule in 
PETROLEUM REFINER, the one publication special- 
ized for this industry. PETROLEUM REFINER con- 
sistently delivers by far the largest paid refiner cover- 
age. Ask any representative of Gulf Publishing Com- 
pany for complete data on petroleum refining expendi- 
tures and our specialized circulation story. GULF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 
1, Texas. Offices in New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Tulsa and Los Angeles. 





THE FIRST POSTWAR 


PROCESS HANDBOOK 


OFFERS GREAT OPPORTUNITY! 


After 5 years of war-time “blackout”, phenomenal 
developments in processes will be covered fully in the 
first Process issue of PETROLEUM REFINER since 
1941. The 1947 Process Handbook, to be published 
as Part II of either the January or February issue, 
will have a life of at least a year and will be referred 
to constantly by men of buying and specifying au- 
thority. It will have exceptional value to adver- 
tisers. Ask for details now. 











REFINER 











Specialized for the Oil Refining Industry, including Petro-Chemi. 
cal Engineering, Petroleum Synthetics and Natural Gasoline. 
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At the TOP 
of the list in 
INQUIRIES and 
CONTRACTS... 


The New Pork Times 


The Lewyt Corporation—con- 
tract manufacturers— wanted to 
reach top executives. The New 
York Times was chosen as one of 
their principal media in addition 
to other newspapers in eight east- 
ern cities and business and trade 


magazines. 


The results . . .“Inquiries re- 
ceived from our advertising in 
The New York Times approximat- 
ed 73% of the total received from 
all other publications — and in- 
cluded the names of some of the 


largest corporations in the world.” 


Yes, The New York Times 
reaches the top strata of manage- 
ment—extends its sphere of influ- 
ence through the executive set-up 
of business and industry—to reach 
the men who make decisions. So 
whether it is products or processes 
you want to sell—there’s one quick 


answer: The New York Times. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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PROBLEMS .~ 








Cost of Printing 


Our costs of advertising and printing 
seem to be growing by leaps and bounds. 
As a small advertiser I am definitely wor- 
ried that the volume of advertising we may 
produce in the coming 12 months may be 
greatly curtailed because we cannot begin 
to buy as much for the same amount ef 
money. We were dangerously near the 
minimum budget before; now if manage- 
ment does not increase our appropriation, 
we will be below that minimum and our 
effort may become completely ineffective 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

All aggressive advertising managers 
are wrestling with this same problem 
and, as you know, there are two an- 
swers: 1. To make your present ad- 
vertising budget stretch as far as pos- 
sible; 2. Attempt to get an increased 
appropriation if necessary. The fol- 
lowing are a few economies that are 
receiving more attention these days: 

1. Advertising managers are giv- 
ing more time and consideration to 
perfection of each ad so that the ad 
may be repeated more frequently 
without loss of advertising value. 
(Note: A study of this is about to be 
made by a group of industrial adver- 
tisers and publishers. ) 

2. Cuts, retouched photographs, 
drawings, etc., are being more care- 
fully filed and preserved for re-use. 
Cuts particularly are being watched 
because there is always an inclination 
to make a new cut from a different 
photograph with a slight change in 
size when the old cut would do just 
as well. Type and cuts are ordered 
held standing by the advertiser until 
ordered “killed” so that new typeset- 
ting may be held to a minimum. 

3. Varityper is being used more and 
more in the place of type to reduce 
composition charges. More mechan- 
ical equipment, such as varitypers, 
multigraphs, multiliths, mimeographs, 
etc., are being installed by advertisers 
who can thus do more of the small 
work at a reasonable saving in cost. 


4. Direct mail jobs are turning 
more and more to mimeographing, 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


can be developed to stretch your ad- 
vertising dollar if you try. On the 
other hand, remember that it is often 
the extra 2% that puts over a job 9 


we urge you never to become “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” 


Selling Space 

I have been placed on the advertising 
committee of my association with duties 
——s formulation of an advertising 
policy, data to be prepared, and method 
of a space. As you are an active 
buyer of industrial space, perhaps you 
could give me some suggestions that 
would be helpful in my committee work. 

ASSOCIATION MEMBER. 

The outline included with your let- 
ter of the functions of the committee 
is good and represents a satisfactory 
method of selling space on what might 
be termed a minimum basis. If ex- 
perience teaches that a sufficient vol- 
ume of space can be secured in this 
way, certainly nothing more should 


be done. 


However, if much more space is to 
be secured, I believe it will be neces- 
sary for you to dig deeper and work 
harder to the extent of developing a 
sales organization or having the space 
sold through publishers’ representa- 
tives throughout the country. Some 
years ago I had an interesting experi- 
ence along this line. The secretary of 
another engineering association had 
been writing letters and making oc- 
casional visits to Chicago in an effort 
to get more space for his journal. He 
had not been particularly successful, 
however—or certainly not as success- 
ful as he had hoped. It happened that 
a member of his association in Chicago 
was looking for a job. The two were 
brought together and much mort 
space was sold in this area. 

Along this line I believe there are 
possibilities for various engineering 
associations to combine their selling 
efforts and thus lower the cost of sell- 
ing and with some increase in sas 


I do not think that you could con- 


planographing, and multigraphing sider your advertising on any dif «rent 
compared with the former printed plane than that carried in the ga 
broadsides and mailing pieces. These zines of other societies. Good ». ver- 
are but a few of the economies that tising. managers try to get the ‘acts 
% Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales mane —_ 

ted. 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if rec 
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More management 
men... largest US. 
coverage (at all influ- 
ential levels) of any 
magazine specifically edited 
for — and directed to — all 
manufacturing industries. 


More plants . : 
reaches more than 
31.500 U.S. plants 
making 89% of manu- 
factured products. Blankets 
all industries with more than 
50.090 copies every month. 
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_-- More visibility ...no 
solid advertising sec- 
tions to reduce sales 
chances for your ad. 

Every ad placed next or close, 
to editoria! material. This de- 
livers the full reader traffic. 











More area per page 

like Texas, 
Modern Industry 
gives more space — 
40" more than usual busi- 
nes ublications. Now—pre- 
our facts pictorially. 







greater circulation. 


ict 
Moder 


ment GiICcAco 


ted. 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE » CLEVELAND 14: 513 UNION COMMERCE BLDG, » 
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More reliable edi- 
/\ torial material . . . 
unbiased, objective 
staff-written articles, 
triple-checked foraccuracy be- 
fore printing, avoid the slant- 
ing of contributed material. 


More response . . . 
again and again, ads 
produce inquiries 
from 50-366% 
cost than same keyed ads in 
magazines with 3-20 times 





A STAFF-WRITTEN publication 
really enjoys its freedom—its freedom 
to search out the companies that are 
doing the best jobs in solving a man- 
agement problem and, regardless of 
where they are, send its editors to get 
the facts—and the pictures! 

This means that a staff-written 
publication can provide better case 
methods to enable management men 
at all levels to get more out of their 
reading time. 

For instance: It was a bit like pull- 
ing teeth to get a round-up of com- 
panies that recognized the pay-off in 
good complaint-handling. False pride, 
or spy-fear, whatever you want to call 
it, moved a lot of executives inter- 
viewed to the ridiculous denial of the 
very existence of complaints. 

But—staff-research got the story that 
was staff-written to counsel manage- 
ment men (atall levels) in the top 31,500 
plants responsible for approximately 
89° of American production. 

How to turn minuses into pluses, is 
just one of the September 15, issue's 
many staff-researched, staff-written 
articles that, like all Modern Industry 
articles, powers the management reade) 
with fresh perspective—confronts him 
with an important situation of great 
significance. 

We'll be glad to send tear sheets ol 
this article that demonstrates the 
Modern Industry edi-pictorial technic 
for opening a management man’s eyes 
in order to open his mind. 






















More pictorial jour- 
nalism .. . picture- 
caption stories best 
liked by all readers. 
Nearly all articles use this 
interest-holding technic for 
sharper presentation, 




















ss “2 More prestige . .. in- 
: fluential audience — 
backdrop of editorial 
character, pictorial 
atmosphere, impressive di- 
mensions .. . the stage is dra- 
matically set for advertisers, 








lower 
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and decide what will prove helpful to and facts and figures produced which 


their companies. Personally I am a are never seriously used. On the other 
bit prejudiced against “society” maga- hand, when we go about the job of 
zines because I believe publishers buying space we always want at least 
should stay in the publishing business this minimum: 

and societies should handle society 1. Circulation by states, circulation 
work, and should not bring additional by line of business and circulation by 


titles in those businesses. 

2. Total cost of space and cost per 
thousand. Methods of securing cir- 
culation and renewal rate. 


papers into the field when, perhaps, a 
present well recognized magazine could 
do the job without, or certainly with 


less, duplication. ; <r 
P There are very few publications 


The papers you gave me indicate which serve their advertisers 100%. 
that perhaps you can get along with- Advertising managers must analyze 
out very much more information and your circulation, determine what is 
perhaps you can. Certainly it is true of interest by states, industries, and 
that a great deal of research is done titles, and what is not of value 









HOW DO ADVERTISING | __{. 
AGENCIES EARN i 
THEIR FEES? 


WHAT SERVICES DO 
THEY PERFORM FOR 
MANUFACTURERS? 


You will find the answers to these, 
and to many more “‘sticklers” in this 
comprehensive, useful guide— 


ADVERTISING AGENCY FUNCTIONS AND COMPENSATION 
By the Editors of Advertising Age 


Here, for the first time, is a factual, timely guide to existing practices in adver- 
tising agency service. More than 300 advertising managers and agency executives 
spent from one-half to three hours analyzing their advertising service to contribute 
to this meaty report. Dozens of advertising agencies have ordered copies in 
quantities for distribution to their clients, and to their own staffs. One advertising 
manager ordered |2 copies to pass on to “top management.” It will help you, 
your clients and your employes to understand better this agency business. 

Here are comments by readers: 


"This is the most valuable piece of "My personal opinion is that you 
literature of its sort we have ever re- better get a lot of paper together so 
ceived .. ." Agency president that you will be prepared to meet the 

"You have made a real contribution avalanche of requests .. .” 
to the business, for which | am sure we Advertising Manager 


all owe you a vote of thanks... 
Agency principal 
"It is something that our business 
has needed for a long time.” 
Account executive 


“Lam learning the advertising busi- 
ness, and your booklet has helped me 
tremendously . 

Veteran 


Whether you are an advertising manager, an agency executive, or a supplier, this 
booklet will help you gain a clearer understanding of the business of advertising. 
lt will help you interpret advertising better to top management. It will give you 
clearer insight into your own advertising job. 

While the limited supply lasts, you can get extra copies of this informative, factual 
report for $1 each. Order one now for your own files. Order extras for every 
associate concerned with marketing, merchandising, sales, or advertising. Price, 
one dollar from... 

ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
100 E. Ohio Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








Advertising Publications, Inc 

Div. 1046 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me copies of “Advertising Agency Functions and 
Compensation.” Enclosed is $ 

Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City Zone State 


doing this for your publication and 
competing publications until thi ac- 
curate comparison determines what 
papers are going on the advert sing 
schedule. 

The National Industrial Advertisers 
Association is now working with the 
Associated Business Papers in develop. 
ing a new standard of information. 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
one standard, and the Controlled Cir- 
culation Audit has another circulation 
sheet for the free circulation of mag. 
azines. Both are good. 

It is up to you to determine just 
how far it would pay you to go, con- 
sidering what you have to offer and 
what it would pay you to do. 


Advertising Department System 


We have a fairly small industrial ad 
vertising department and try to operate 
with minimum red-tape and system. How 
ever, recently we have had such a large 
turnover that all method and system seen 
to have gone with the wind. Do you have 
any remedy for this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

System and procedure in a small ad- 
vertising department always pose a 
problem because you are just too small 
for a great deal of system and it is 
always impossible to operate without 
it. We recommend a _ department 
standards book which gives a very 
simple outline of every recurring job 
in the department. If standards of 
this kind are written up with a min- 
imum amount of copy and with many 
sub-heads, it can be used to keep the 
department operations going smoothly. 
The material is written on 8!) x11 
inch sheets and punched, with a copy 
to every interested party. Then, if 
anyone is home sick or leaves, another 
person can quickly pick up without 
making errors or missing out on im- 
portant functions. 


G-E Promotes Wright 

Moorhead Wright, it has be ap 
pointed to the staff of L. R. B vare 
vice-president of General Electric Con 
pany, New York. D. J. Sullivan w 
ceed Mr. Wright as manager of t uy 
paratus department's employe informatiot 
division at Schenectady 


Mylius Joins Ever Ready 


Ella C. Mylius has joined the . 
the Ever Ready Label Corporation, New 
York, in an administrative capacit 


Opens Chicago Office 


Fuller & Smith & Ross has ops an 
office at 29 La Salle St., Chicago. with 
E. J. Lauesen, vice-president, in rg 


Philip Carey Promotes Clarke 
Laurence W. Clarke has been pr ted 


to general sales manager of Philip rey 
Mfg. Company, Cincinnati 
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I] ad- 
=| Another Tribute to Editorial Alertness 
thout 


m8 to readers’ current problems i 


very 

g job THIS SIXTH AWARD to Mill & Factory struct plant maintenance staffs. 
ds of has greater significance to advertisers Check the titles of the Mill & 
min- because again the winning editorial Factory features that have brought 
man} content is as much a product of edi- five previous awards: “Industrial 
p the torial alertness as of general editorial Safety Charts” .. . “Know-How 
othly ability. Handbook” .. . “How To Conserve 
x Il The series of “Maintenance Tools”... “Guide to Defense Priori- 
Copy Manuals”, winning an AWARD OF ties and Prices”... “Emergency 
on, if MERIT for the Best Series of Arti- Plant Conversion”. 
other cles or Editorials, recognized readers’ That’s the reason why you hear 
thout needs for practical, up-to-the-minute so often — “Mill & Factory is a wide- 
) im- help in reducing operating costs. awake outfit”. And, one of the sound 


The timeliness and value of this reasons why this publication offers 
monthly feature is proved by orders such a productive reader-audience. 
for over 7000 of these eight-page For more reasons, write MILL & 
units at ten cents each. Hundreds FACTORY, 205 East 42nd Street, 
of companies employ them to in- New York 17, N. Y. 


} Mu 
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A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
EVERY READER IS HAND PICKED 






EVERY COPY PAID FOR 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 38] 


Picking Sales Channels 


help sell it. Having done that, see 
whether or not they can be reduced to 
simple language. I always like the story 
of the insurance aslesman who con- 
stantly wrote a million dollars a year 
in volume, who always took in a new 
policy he was given and would study 
it for considerable time. After study, 
he would reduce the selling advantages 
of the policy to language understand- 
able to his 12-year-old daughter. At 
that time, and only then, was he ready 
to go out and sell it. This is point one. 


The next important thing to con- 
sider in the case of a new product is 
how diversified the use of it will be. 
Take your new product and study 
every possible market to get a yard- 
stick of probable customers. Hav- 
ing an idea of the diversification and 
probable customers, with your esti- 
mates cut down as much as you 
can logically cut them down, ask your- 
self this question: “How much sales 
force would be needed to reach this 
market?” If you have to reach every 
garage and alley shop—let us say in 
the city of Boston, you are not going 
to do the type of job you should unless 
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articles they want. How 
it? By putting into practice 





elief that “‘an editor in the field is 
orth two at a desk.'’ What kind of arti- 
cles? Practical reports on all types of high- 
way and heavy-construction jobs. How are 
they written? Accurately, with plenty of 
job details, in non-technical language. 

And reader interest is paying dividends to 
more than 160 advertisers in each issue. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER DESCRIBING EDITORIAL 
POLICY AND PERSONNEL 





470 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 16, N. Y 
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you pick a distributing medium + har 
can reach the alley shops and garazes, 
Unless I miss my guess, the item should 
be sold through industrial supply 
houses, automotive jobbers, hardware 
jobbers and any and all combinacions 
of same. If, however, the maxin.um 
number of users you might have in 
Boston is 100, you would be justified 
in assuming the product should be 
sold through a direct sales force. 


In addition, take this new product 
and test it against products that in 
your opinion have a similar market. 
If it is in the portable tool field, !ook 
at the distribution followed by people 
like Black & Decker, Skilsaw and 
Sterling. If it is a special tool room 
gadget, look into the distribution of 
people distributing similar gadgets, 
Having arrived at this hypothetical 
yard stick of the number of customers 
you have and comparing it with simi- 
lar items—if your use is diversified and 
your potential customers many—you 
are almost forced to use industrial 
supply houses. Otherwise you should 
logically use a direct organization. 

Test No. 3 is one that I believe is 
comparatively simple. Ask yourself 
the question—"Is this product to be 
used on another product or in another 
product?” If your new product is to be 
designed into someone else’s product, 
such as a pump or hydraulic unit, the 
chances are that the data referring to 
the installation cannot be simplified 
to the point where jobber salesmen can 
handle it. In addition, a jobber sales- 
man, from the nature of his job, can- 
not spend the time needed to work 
with engineers while they work at 
all phases of the application. Too often 
manufacturers fail to realize that in- 
dustrial supply salesmen work on 
commission and will drop a product 
like a “hot potato” if it takes too 
much time. 

On the other hand, if the projected 
product is to be used on another prod- 
uct, in other words if it isn’t to be 
sold as part of a product, usually the 
person buying knows exactly what he 
wants to do with it. If the sales person 
presenting the proposition can demon- 
strate in all details the functions of 
his particular product, the steps from 
then on are pretty easily handled by 
the purchaser. There are numerous 
examples of this; for instance the {rac- 
tional horse power motor manu/ac- 
turers invariably cover their territories 
with direct men, whereas all po: 


tool companies who use many motors 
emp!oy distributors. You may find 4 
product that may split itself down to 

in 


two categories. One example |! 

think of offhand is fastenings su. 4S 

the Shake-Proof Company’s “S ns 
(Continued on page 102) 
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s industry, will be an up-to-date reference work 
modern automotive production methods, and 
sch it will be read, kept, studied by engineers, 
pduction men, manufacturing executives and shop 
hers everywhere. Its editorial content—and its 
vertising pages as well—will be used as a source 
production ideas and information regarding the 
plication of all types of machine tools, small tools, 
terials and equipment. 


EVEN TODAY, THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
THE LARGEST PURCHASER OF MACHINE 
OLS. Because this field has always been out- 
ding in the development of mass-production 
thods . . . because it has always been a profit- 
volume market for every type of metal- 
king equipment, the subject of November MA- 
INERY gives its advertisers a plus value of 
ightened reader attention. Your sales message 
ches the potent buying authorities of the metal- 
bing industries at a time when their interest in 
W products and new processes is at its peak— 
the first of the NEW Automotive Production 
mbers of MACHINERY . . . November, 1946. 
dlithed by The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette 
eet, New York 13, New York. 
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Picking Sales Channels 


unit or Elastic Stop Nut products. 
You'll find here that in order to get 
volume many of them sell two ways: 
First with a group of highly trained 
men who work with engineers for the 
designing of their product into some 
product; and second for general dis- 
tribution through industrial supply 
houses. This in my mind is a very 
good test to put a product to and will 
indicate pretty quickly to you how 
it should be distributed. 


To go to the last test—we come to 


#4 
Koc 








| 
| 


"Our sawmill machinery busi- 
ness has grown to the point 
where it is the larger portion 
of our activities. Agreat deal 
of this is the result of your 
help in preparing our adver- 
tisements and fine catalog." 


R. E. Hooker, Manager 
KLAMATH MACHINE & 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 


the problem of service. Here is where 
many manufacturers have fallen down 
before. The first question to ask your- 
self is: How much service is going to 
be needed on this product? There are 
many products, which from the na- 
ture of them, are going to need re- 
placement parts such as brushes, filters 
and other expendable items. There are 
some products that may be much 
more complicated, but will need very 
little such as instruments. 

Ask yourself whether or not the 
spare parts need to be stocked. Ask 
yourself if they offer an income for 
someone if they are stocked and sold. 


sery ice, 


| 
| 







Mr. Hooker—one correction, please. THE TIMBERMAN 


doesn’t help—it serves ...Serves its readers, advertisers, the pur- 


chasing and directing heads of the western forest products industry 


... This has been so for 47 years—and this policy accounts for the 


coverage, penetration, influence and results that stem from consistent 
space schedules in THE TIMBERMAN. 
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THE TIMBERMAN 


An International Lumber Journal...Founded 1899 


Ab? 


Publishers of *Westera Building, the light construction journal of the West 


519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


@ 


Ask yourself whether or not service 
must be instantly available and | sk 
yourself who will do the service wo:k 
If you have a product which is fairly 
well scattered, and used in many and 
various industries which need spire 
parts quite frequently, most indus- 
trial supply houses must of necessity 
service your product. 

If, on the other hand, you have an 
item which seldom needs service and 
for which the service is quite com- 
plicated, or the parts are so large that 
they can’t be installed by the average 
distributor, you will more than likely 
have to establish factory branches and 
use factory-trained mechanics. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
there will be a big increase in the 
number of industrial water softeners 
that will be sold. Obviously a service 
difficulty in a water softener is a prob- 
lem that is not very well handled by 
a run-of-mine distributor salesman. On 
the other hand, there are going to be 
many homecraft tools built. I believe 
most of them will be built in such a 
way that the service on them will be 
comparatively easy and that industrial 
distributors and manufacturers will 
find it profitable to stock parts for the 
servicing of these tools. 

If you check any new product that 
is handed to you to market with the 
four factors above, namely: How 
technical is it? How diversified is the 
use? Is it used on or in a product? and 
What is your service problem? you 
will find that you will quickly get an 
indication of the distributing channel 
you should use. To check this think- 
ing, I took McNair’s book on “Prob- 
lems in Merchandise Distribution” 
and analyzed the cases in this book on 
channels of distribution. I found that 
applying these four factors cleared my 
thinking up considerably. As a matter 
of fact, it so crystalizes your thinking 
that the solution to your problem 
comes out in about half the time. 
Two cases in the above mentioned 
book struck me as being of particular 
interest. The National Rock Drill case 
involves a line of drilling machines. 
When tested with these four factors, 
the problem showed, in my opinion, 
that National Rock Drill should be 
distributed through mill supply houses. 
Another of interest is the Grady 
Oil case. The Grady Oil Com- 
pany developed a line of industrial 
paints which for years has been sold 
by specialists. After analysis with the 
four factors mentioned above, it as 
definitely pointed out that this type 
of paint should be distributed thro. gh 
mill supply houses. If I recall che 
case, the Grady Oil Company did ‘e- 
cide to distribute through mill su; »ly 
houses. 

(To be continued) 
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ty Vhe Chay Grater 


@UPPOSE YOUR averagely good 
\” advertisement gets a 5% reader- 
ship: How good is that? 

carried on about 
this last month, laying the generally 
low readership rating of business paper 


Remember, we 


ids to these factors: 

1. The business papers aren’t 
read by a very high percentage of 
the circulation. 

2. The advertising sections aren’t 
read by a very high percentage of the 
circulation. 

3. Few products have enough 
general interest to command a large 
audience. 

4. Even the best industrial copy 
and art are not good enough to get 
the much higher readership ratings 
that are obtained by the more suc- 
cessful advertisements in consumer 
publications. 

Before we talk about these factors 
in terms of “copy,” in all fairness to 
conscientious copywriters and to help 
short-sighted publishers and then space 
salesmen, we should discuss “‘reader- 
chip” in relation to “coverage.” 

That’s where that old 5% comes 
im. Actually, we think it’s pretty 
damn good . . . except perhaps for a 
guy advertising a product of broad 

Sey 
utility in a book as broad as Factory, 
‘or example. For him, he should be- 
gin worrying. 

For anybody else—well, strive to 
do better than 5%, certainly, but 
don’: ignore basic mathematics. Five 
Per «ont of 10,000 prospects may not 


be 2 profitable slice—s% of 100,000 
ma handsome. In short, are you 
Ou) enough “coverage”? 

I today, in this so-called boom 
ad ing market, we'll be conserva- 
ty 1 say 75% of America’s busi- 
nes er users are under advertising 
on because they are not buying 
ene circulation. Far too much 
in wasted fretting about the 
me ‘t publication “A” versus pub- 
tc “B” when actually, the ad- 


More Comments on Readership 
Studies... Canadian Capers 


vertiser should be buying both, and 
most likely publication “C” and “D” 
in addition! 

Our hats are off to Nation’s Busi- 
ness on this score, for of all media pro- 
moters, they have sold this theory most 
intelligently and constructively. “The 
general business market is big,” say 
they, in essence, “so be sure you buy 
all the good coverage you can get!” 

Old timers tell us that Albert Lask- 
er’s favorite advertising formula was, 
“Give me enough money to spend and 
Pll make you a success.” Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps neither you nor our- 
selves have enough stature with presi- 
dents and treasurers to get away with 
that kind of stuff . but we had 
better try harder. And now is better 
than later. 


Give your ads a chance . . . buy 


} RT = Lee 
enough “coverage! 


Now, what about “copy”? Once 
we said something to the effect that 
if you didn’t know how effectively 
your ads were performing, you’d bet- 
ter spend the dough in research to 
find out. 

Well, before we could get back to 
our high chairs, along came one alert 
agency gent, and he spat right in our 
one good eye. “In most instances,” 
wrote he, “it would cost more for the 
research than the campaign.” 

I hope we have at least one profes- 
sional research reader who will rise 
to the occasion and bail us out. While 
we're waiting, however, may we re- 
mind you that we’re not asking anyone 
to be superscientific. Obviously, you 
cannot get all the answers, at any 
price—and not even Lever Brothers, 
P&G or any of the big consumer 
spenders can either. 

But you know so little about your 
own advertising now, the door is wide 
open to get some answers that will 
help make your work more productive. 
Look... 

1. You can pre-test fairly costly space 
advertising appeals in limited, much less 
expensive, direct mail—with a coupon, 
sample, literature, a “something” offer to 


measure comparative effectiveness 

2. You can bury a “hidden” offer in 
your space advertising and see how many 
people read far enough to take you up 
on it 

3. You can send out research inter- 
viewers with two or more ads and take 
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soundings among sample customers. (Or 
you can put on your hat and do it your 
self.) 

4. You can set up your own “Con- 
sumer Jury’—and mail them proposed ads 
for ratings. 

5. You can make your own analysis 
of all available readership ratings (mostly 
consumer media) even if your own ads are 
not included to discover certain funda- 
mentals that may be surefire. 

6. You can ponder the month after 
month results of studies such as Electrical 
World’s “Guest Reviews” and others for 


guidance 

7 You can improvise tests—try this 
and try that—using good old “trial and 
error’ even to find out how to find 
out if you get what we mean 


In short, use your ingenuity, be 
venturesome, be creative even in your 
research. For research, by its very 
nature, is a slow, painstaking process. 

How can you know anything a 
year from today, unless you start 
today? 


Canadian Capers 

Every once in a while, we promised 
our friends from Montreal, Toronto 
and thereabouts, we would look in 
and see what they’re doing. 

We have before us a couple of issues 
of Canadian Aviation, so let’s start 
from the front and see what gives. 

Can’t ignore Lockheed as we flip 
the pages. That column “Hangar 
Flying” is good anywhere. (See 
“Gallery” on next page.) 

(Incidentally, most of the stuff 
from U. S. advertisers we will ignore 
in this review, unless it’s awfully, 
awfully good or ditto lousy. We'll 
concentrate most on Canadian copy.) 

Percival Aircraft announces: 

“The PROCTOR ‘V’ ... a Com 
fortable Four-Seater, unbeatable for Re- 
liability and Ease of Control”. 

Poor illustration to start off with— 
dull and uninteresting as well as 
muddy. (See “‘Gallery.’’) 

Copy says, “You can now have early 
delivery,” which is newsworthy 
enough these days, and remainder is 
moderate and modest in tone, empha- 
sizing reliability and the ship’s fittings. 
Small block of specification copy be- 
low. All in all, we don’t think this 
a very good airplane advertisement 

Looking at this International Paint 
page (See “Gallery”) seems to indi- 
cate that some of these Canadian ad- 
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PROCTOR V 





Percival Aircraft 


vertisers do not have their objectives 
very sharply defined. Such heads as, 
‘Truly International,” and such copy 


AS: 

‘The name International Paints is ni 
nere title. Before the war, this company 
yperated plants under fourteen flags. It 
nade paints in and for countries where 


he climate is as temperate as Norway and 
is hot as Mexico . 

Well, that will give you the general 
idea. What can such advertising hope 
to accomplish in reasonable time and 
at reasonable cost? 

If you go along with us, then you 
will understand why we are even more 
critical of this Vicker-Armstrong’s 
Ltd. page, featuring their plane, The 
Vicker’s Viking. (See “Gallery.”) Be- 
cause this advertisement consists of 
nothing more than a huge halftone 
of the Viking in the sky, plus “Vick- 
er’s Viking” surprinted on a cloud, 
plus a signature. Restraint is an ad- 
mirable advertising virtue, but too 
much is too much. 

This Central Aircraft page, featur 
ing the CESSNA at least lists prices, 
emphasizes such qualifications as gaso- 
line capacity, hydraulic brakes, pat- 
ented safety landing gear—as well as 
prompt deliveries. (See ‘Gallery.”’) 
In other words—information. 

Here’s a pretty routine page from 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney about “The 
Overhaul Job.” (See “Gallery.” ) Most 
nteresting thing about it is the illus- 


Canadian Pratt & Whitney 








(Canada) Limited 
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International Paints 


Gallery 


tration, but have to read the 


caption, 

“The 8,600 parts of a Pratt & Whitney 
Twin Wasp Airplane Engine laid out for 
overhaul”, 


you 


before you’re really impressed. Seems 
to us someone could have pulled a 
stopping headline out of that, and then 
carried on with a little more lift. 


“Plane Finishes are not Ordinary 
Finishes,” according to Berry Brothers, 
but nowhere in their copy do they get 
much more specific. (See “Gallery.”) 
They seem to let their case rest on 
“30 years of leadership” and we 
wonder if that’s enough. 

If you have lots of money, the kind 
of advertising A. V. Roe is doing is 
probably all right. “AVRO Leads 
The Way,” shouts a somewhat trite 
headline, and the copy tells about the 
Tudor I, a plane Roe builds, as they 
have also built the well-known Lan- 
caster, the York and the Lancastan. 
(See “‘Gallery.”) Most of the ad is 
a duotone of the Tudor. Not much 
imagination here. 

Nice poster treatment in this two- 
color page for Dowty Equipment on 
the Dowty “Liquid Spring Shock Ab- 
sorber.”” (See “Gallery.”) In rich blue 
and black, it has strong eye-stopping 
power—so much so that this limited 
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Central Aircraft 


copy may well be all that is necessary 


“Successfully employs oil as the sol 
resilient medium for energy absorptior 
ind springing—simple, robust constru 


tion, no inflation.” 

Charles Babb Ltd., sells CANSC 
(PBYS A) and lists eight noteworthy 
features. (See “Gallery” on page 108. 

Shell Oil in Canada seems to have 
acquired the same reticence agains 
speaking out for itself. (See Gallery.” 
This all type page (except for a fairly 
good-sized trademark) simply says: 

“Backed by the full force of Shell Re 
search facilities is the complete line of 
Shell Aviation fuels and Aero Shell lubni 
cating oils and greases. Whether it’s for 
passenger or cargo service, for airline or 
private planes, you can be sure of Shell.” 

Ponder that a moment. Perhaps it’s 
copy that when spoken aloud, with 
proper elocution, sounds significant 
But, in cold print, so what? 

On the other hand, Cannon Elec- 
tric, if it does nothing else, at least 
gets a story across in its headline, 
“More than 14,000 Connector Items 
Now—Each a Standard Cannon Plug.” 
(See “Gallery.”’) 

This British plane builder does make 
his point, a noteworthy point, with 
simple illustration and precise head- 
line. “On Combat Duty,” says The 
Fairey Aviation Company, “8 out of 
every 9 British Naval Aircraft were 
Fairey types.” Pix is diagramatic— 
nine black plane silhouettes in the 
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In the Metalworking Industries 
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The tube remains stationary .-- 
the cutter head that rotates ™ 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP., 330W.42St., New York18, N.Y. 
also Metal Industries Catalog « Chemical Engineering Catalog 
Progressive Architecture + Adv. Mgrs. forA.C.S. publications. 
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Shell Oil 


sky, eight of them circled and tied 
into the headline. (See “Gallery.”’) 
% Perhaps this advertiser from Buf- 
falo, U.S.A., will help demonstrate 
what has bothered us so far about so 


much of this Canadian advertising. 








. an intriguing page . - 

We refer to Bell Aircraft and its in- 
“Can a helicopter stand 
First paragraph states 


triguing page, 
head?” 
that with all the strange actions about 
helicopters going the rounds, it might 


Like 


on its 


be well to provide some facts. 
this: 

The Bell Helicopter flies forward or 
backward or sideways It rise or 


descend vertically like an elevator It 


can 


can 


Fairchild Aircraft 
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e Canadian North 


Firet Post 
War Bush Plane 
and Made ir 


the work 
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Cannon Electric Company 


Gallery 


take off and land in an area the size of 
the ship itself.” 

Now, in case you’d like to know 
what jobs it can do.. 

“Geological survey Pipeline patrol. 
Mining investigation. Forest ranging. Tim- 
ber count. Insect and pest control. Crop 
pollination. Postal, express and _ retail 
store delivery” 

There are three more equally in- 
formative paragraphs, but these will 
give you the idea. And Buffalo is so 
close to Canada, we don’t think any- 
one’s going to mind if we make this ad 
a winner. OK AS INSERTED. Acknowl- 
edgment to writers JOHN FRAZER 
AND ARTHUR LYCETT, N. W. 
AYER & SON, Philadelphia. 
page here for British Aero- 
plane Engines, promoting ““The Bristol 
(See “Gallery.”) Helpful 
show loading, and size 
of cargo area. Copy lets you know 
when the ship will be available, em- 
phasizes loading advantages, etc., and 
lists specifications. 

Sheer size stopped us in this Fair- 
child Aircraft two page, bleed spread. 
(See “Gallery.”) Big ad, big airplane 

. and for the impression of impor- 
tance and substance, that’s good. Copy 
checks off half-a-dozen features such 
as “Take Off,” “Payload,” etc., but 
otherwise, unfortunately, doesn’t tell 
you a darn thing about this new baby. 


Good 


Freighter.” 
illustrations 


“§0 Men from Missouri” is the in- 
terest-whetting way the Weatherhead 
Company of Canada starts off a story 


Gallery 


Weatherhead Company 
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Fairey Aviation Company 


Schrader's Div., Scovill Mfg. Co. 
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about its testing laboratories, and how 
they “determine what can be done to 
give you better Weatherhead products 
at lower cost.” (See “Gallery.’’) 
This color page for the Schrader’s 
Son Division of Scovill Mfg. Company 
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this page rates a winner . . 
—S55 Seconds (VS) 55 Minutes” we 
go for because of this first paragraph 
(See “Gallery’’): 

“New Schrader Valve Cores 
many of your customers a flat tire on the 


road—and it only takes 55 seconds pé¢ 
wheel to insert them—to renew the 100‘ 


‘1 
Will 


efhciency of old tire valves. S55 seconds 
per wheel to save 55 minutes on 
road”’ 


% We think this Dominion Oxygen 
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Easy business and plenty of it is not conducive to good 
salesm: inship nor to straight thinking, any more than a 
big meal improves the appetite and sharpens the wit. 


{dozen or two fat orders via the transom and some short 
ghted companies put the brakes on selling and adver- 
sing efforts . . . stalling the “engine” which then gets 
emperamental when it is needed. 

Why advertise?” they ask. “We'll never fill the orders 
ve've got.” 


ind they’re right! ... 
mean. 


about not filling the orders, we 





They'll never fill those orders because they'll never get 
he chance to . . . a good part of the “orders” they” re 
rehin . on today aren’t orders at all. . . they are “factors 
‘safety’, placed by people who want to make sure that 
they’l] a what they want. Instead of ordering one re- 
ngerator or one lathe, they order four, five or six of 





ABP’s BUSINESS 


— 





The bigger they are... the harder they fall! 


them. Delivery of one of these cancels the other orders. 
Ten orders shrink to two, and by the time every manu- 
facturer involved in filling these orders cancels his own 
“safety margin” of orders, those eight cancellations have 
multiplied themselves by ten . . . and the bigger they are, 
the harder they fall. If you want an idea of how this works, 
ask your purchasing agent how many orders he places 
to insure delivery of the one needed piece of equipment. 


The executive who looks upon his advertising as a long- 
range builder of acceptance for his company’s product 
and a creator of demand for his er trade-mark 

. who keeps up his advertising effort . . . obviously will 
suffer less than he who has released his erip on his market. 


Would you like to see a couple of case histories of 
what happened to companies that discontinued adver- 
tising because they were “oversold”? Would you like to 
have copies of this ad to send to others in your organiza- 
tion? Just drop a note to A.B.P. headquarters and we 
will send them to you. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


iS TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 
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page rates a winner. “Here’s What 
You Can Do With OXWELD Port- 
able Flame-Cutting Machines” offers 
the headline. Illustration is sort of 
pie-shaped, in four slices, each slice 
picturing a different application and 
captioned like this: 

‘CUT STRAIGHT 
plate 1 foot per minute 
wt 15 ft. per hour.” 

“CUT SHAPES—with clean, smooth 
dees 

‘CUT BEVELS 
welding.” 

In the very center of the pie, like 
a bullseye—“LOW Equipment Invest- 
ment—LOW Operating Costs—LOW 
Maintenance Costs.” OK AS INSERTED. 
Credit goes to no one person. Ad 
prepared by personnel of LINDE AIR 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York. 

As long as we're speaking of circles 
and such, look at this Northwest In- 
dustries page on “The Bellanca Sky- 
rocket.” (See “Gallery” on page 108.) 
With this last in the center circle, we 
have four other circles tied on to it, 
labeled “The Operator”’—“The Pub- 
lic”—"The Pilot”’—“The Manufac- 
turer.”” Each of these sells the plane 
in terms of that particular group’s 
self-interest. To wit, ““The Operator” 
we read, “Low Operating Cost Plus A 
High Standard of Workmanship Mean 
Steady Profits.” 


LINES—2 in 
10 in. plate 


to prepare plates for 


In all fairness to Shell Oil, we’ve 
just found ourselves face to face with 
another of its advertisements, “Glass 
Engine—2000 r.p.m.” which is pretty 
good shooting. (See “Gallery.”’) It ex- 
plains how the Shell’s 
research designed 


scientists at 
have 
and built an engine with a cylinder 
entirely of glass... and that this gives 
them to see—while the 


laboratories 


“owl’s eyes,” 
engine is running—just where the oil 
is and how it stands up to its job. 
From here on the story gets even more 
interesting, and your cony iction grows 

pretty 
kind of 


that Shell products must be 
darn good, backed by this 
painstaking research. 

Maybe if 
ids of the 
mentioned we'd have seen some better 
But, after all, it’s 
these “ups and downs” of copy per- 


True, 


we had seen some other 


Canadian cousins herein 


copy as with Shell. 


formance that are so costly. 
Shell Oil 
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“Nice, easy handling here .. . 


no writer can bat 1000°% all the time, 
but high averages are what win ball 
games. 


Sour Puss 


Comparative values are the basis of 
a lot of the buying that’s done in this 
world. Such comparisons make for 
good advertising copy, too—when you 
know what the product advertised is 
being compared with. But when Ford 
Motor says as they do in this color 
page, “Ford Trucks Last Longer,” 
we'd like to know longer than what? 


Than a bicycle? Than a horse and 
wagon? Than a Chevrolet? (See 
“Gallery.”’) 


Then, too , we like “Before and 
After” pictures . . . but we like them 
with lots of contrast—the way the 
Du Barry Success School shows the fat 
girls. A. C. Horn would have a much 
more interesting page here—“ Have 
you a property investment that looks 
shabby?”—if it had better pictures. 
(See ‘‘Gallery.”’) 

Now, an often heard gripe—why 
is so much business paper advertising 
plain dull? This National Acme color 
page, “Production Machines That Sell 
Goods” wouldn’t be very startling in 





a machinery publication, it’s even 
“flatter” in a general business weekly. 
(See ““Gallery.”) There’s a good little 
case example of “Modern Cost Cut- 
ting,” but illustration and main text 


miss the boat. 


Gallery 
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We could say about the sam 
for Dodge Mfg. Corporation’s page, 
“Dodge Puts Timken Bearing ’re¢j- 
sion into Working Clothes.” (Se 
“Gallery.”) Good head—but about 
8 pt. body copy that’s hard to read 
even though it is informative. Layout 
and its components (bearing, small pix 
of drive, and larger halftone of Dodge 
Pillow Block) just couldn’t help work. 
ing out uninteresting. 

Apparently, Buffalo Forge made ; 
try to get an “extra element” in this 
page, “Bad Air Invited Lethal ‘Gaol 
Fever”—but it just isn’t handled pro- 
fessionally well enough. (See “Gal- 
lery” on page 112.) It’s the kind of 
ad that tempts you to revise it. Why 
don’t you try it, Buffalo, and run it 
again? 

Glad Puss 

% Nice, easy handling here in this 
two-column copy for W. H. Nichols 
Dizzy cartoon, headline quoting ; 
character in foreground, “Slice me of 
a layer of Atoms cheap!” Then 
text, taking it so easy, says: 


“Sorry, but we haven't all the know 
how to do it yet The best we can do now 
is to mass produce parts with tolerances 
to ‘quarter-tenths’ and with surface fir 
ishes to ‘millionths.. We'll keep it in 
mind, however, because we are always 
intrigued with so-called ‘impossible’ prob 
lems.” 

There’s more in the same pleasing 
tenor. And there’s that sweet sign-off 
—Accurate Nichols.” ok As_IN- 
SERTED. You're “a winner” EARN- 
EST CLARK, copywriter, HENRY 
A. LOUDON, ADVERTISING, 
Boston. 

Good air conditioning page here— 
Sturvetant Div. of Westinghouse 
“How ‘Heavy’ is a Ton of Air When 
Ir Comes to Weighing Costs?” asks 
the pointed headline, and the copy an- 
swers pretty specifically, ably sup- 
ported by four good picture-caption 
blocks. (See “Gallery.” ) 

We’ve mentioned Turner Construc- 
tion before. This advertiser merits at- 
tention simply because it keeps every- 
thing so simple—layout, illustration, 
headline, copy, etc. Here we have a 
silhouette photo of a group of factory 
buildings, below it a silhouette of 2 
hospital—in between “What Can A 
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Number 11 in a series of ads showing the coverage by 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 
of the men who design, supervise, and construct 
construction jobs, and who control buying 

and specifying of construction products. 


The 4-story milk processing and bottling plant erected 
for the Dairymen's League Cooperative Association, 
New York City, at a cost of $1,000,000. 

55 subscriptions to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
and CONSTRUCTION METHODS were at work here 
helping the engineers and contractors design, 

select, specify and buy construction products. 


THE NEW MILK PROCESSING and distribution building constructed for 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, New York City, 

was designed by Mr. Jacob Feld, consulting engineer, a subscriber 

to both ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHObs. 
Among the many features Mr. Feld incorporated in this design are a 
floor system designed for rapid, economical erection, and concrete beams 
comprising a 2-way reinforced system supported by steel girders. 
Some of the materials and equipment incorporated in the design 

were: copper flashing to reduce efflorescent discoloration, aluminum 
and steel window sash, aluminum and plastic window screening, 

plate glass, glass block, cork board 4 and 6 inches thick, 

acoustic insulation, aluminum paint for ceilings, casein paint, overhead, 
rolling and sliding doors, elevators, hose connections, 

sprinkler systems, unit heaters, low-pressure steam convectors, 

electric conduits for grid and high tension sources, lighting fixtures 
providing 3 intensities and provision for supports to electric signs. 
Utilizing these materials and installing this equipment 

were these contractors who receive the following number of subscriptions 
to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODs: 
Cauldwell-Wingate Company, New York, contractors, 10; 

Accoustical Construction Corporation, New York, 1; Moccia Construction 
Corporation, New York, concrete work, 3; Albert Storms & Company, 
New York, windows, 1; Utica Structural Steels, New York, 4; 

Albert A. Volk Company, Inc., New York, excavators, 1; 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, elevators, 35 . . . 55 subscriptions 
in all to ENGINEERING NEws-REcCORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
making regular sales calls to the engineers, architects and contractors 
responsible for the selection and purchase of your materials 

and products on such structures as this milk building 

and all other types of engineering construction including mass-housing. 


Let us show you how to reach and sell! this market 
Write A. E. Paxton, Publisher, for ‘‘Jobs Advertising Can Do'’ and ‘‘Selling Aids.’ 


Engineering News-Record 
Construction Methods 


The Two Leading Engineering Construction Authorities subscribed to by more than 65,000 Construction Mea . . 
Giving you maximum coverage of the construction market at minimum cost. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS + 330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Hospital Add to A 
“Gallery.’’) 


Turner’s two-way 


Factory?” (See 
Copy then suggests that 

experience in /n- 
industrial 


means better building for each. 


stitutional and building 


Another large industrial advertiser, 


Aluminum Company of America, 1s 


also a consistently high performer. 
(See “Gallery.””) Take, “You Draw 
Parallelepipeds with Ease,” a page 
about 
Here i 1 draftit f hine——brar 
new—proudly named the ‘Board master’ 
I t ke I ersal Draft Machines 
( Clevela i. © It has every feature 
fe . . s 1, ry } ; lhohtne 
i in cve itTCa icG { ii} MLTICSS, 
strenegt bala < I l accuracy 
at ruler ends, finger tip c ntrol and 
good look It is made almost entirely of 


We'd say these guys write with 
ease, also. 

Bell Telephone consistently does 1 
quietly efhcient advertising job, and 
“Take a letter from A to Z” is thi: 
example. (See “Gallery.’’) 
Yes, it’s the story of the strides made 


month’s 


in “dial phoning” and the promise of 
what’s ahead. To you who would say 
“Well, Bell is a big advertiser. They 
ought to do a good job,” we reply, 
“When you have so many ads to worry 
about it’s not easy to be consistently 
good.” 

Erie Railroad is doing a nice job in 
units. (See “Gallery.’’) 
Here’s a stopper—‘This Shipment 
Traveled 981 Miles . . . but didn’t 
move an inch!” It’s about Erie’s load- 


two-column 


ing specialists who analyze packaging, 
blocking, bracing and loading opera- 


c 


tions make helpful suggestions 


Erie Railroad 
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Sturtevant Div. of Westinghouse 
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Turner Construction 


Gallery 


which products better and 


often save time and money. 


protect 


about this 
Insurance page that tends 
to get the reader off guard. (See “Gal- 
lery.”) Nothing unique in the illus- 


There’s a casualness 


Travelers 


tration, certainly—two gents talking 
in a locker room at a golf club. And 
pipe the long headline: 


“Yes, when or businessman asks an 
her: “Whi company will do the best 
me or | insurance covering em- 
é 
I m frequent answe is: “The 
Travelers os 


Then, under a subhead, “WHY?” 
we find four “Becauses.” We don’t 
know, it just sort of gets you. 

Another insurance outfit, Insurance 
Company of North America, does a 
good job using a different technique, 
the tried and tested picture continuity. 
(See “Gallery.”) Using our friend, the 
bluecoat, as spokesman, “Mister, if 
you business men ever saw what I’ve 
seen . . .”—and pictures and captions 
tell about plain and fancy swindling. 

Moore Business Forms continues its 
very interesting stuff with this, “She 
your coffee—in writing.” 
Same type of out-of-the-ordinary il- 
lustration—silhouetted miniature steno 
seated in a teaspoon, about to be dipped 
into a cup of coffee. (See “Gallery.’’) 
All this against the now-familiar “bal- 
ance sheet” background in color. And 
to give you the general idea of what 
it’s all about: 


swectens 


Gallery 


Insurance Company of North America 


Mister. if you busines men 
ever saw what I've seen... 


What's the wer” This new all-in-one protection! 
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Aluminum Company of America 
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“Tt takes a lot of man-hours (and 
an-hours) of writing to bring § y: 
spoont il of sugar Typewriters click, 
cils squiggle to chart the written record 
yt sugars trip trom plantation to breal t 

“Paper Work Cut in Half” is the 
challenging head of a business machine 
ad, this in two-columns for Sound 
Scriber. Three benefits are emphasized 
Doubled”—“A ction 
Speeded”—"“Time Saved.” 


—"Efficiency 


Sometimes an advertiser has all the 
cards in his favor, and yet 
Here’s Cutler-Hammer with 4-colors 
on lovely coated stock, and yet all 
they get are three nice process pictures 
under a trite headline, ““Where Experi- 
ence Counts” and just about equally 
trite text 
page 114.) Of course, it isn’t helped 
either by the fact that someone with 
a worri-some eye for symmetry ran all 
the text in together as one paragraph! 


miusses, 


below. (See “Gallery” on 


Kimberly Clark, we'll bet, gets bet- 
ter than average readership (yes, even 
from Presidents!) for their quiz pages 
—“Test your word knowledge of 
Paper and Printing.” (See “Gallery.”) 
Four pictures, one correct answer for 
three chances on each—the first three 
pix being such things as “Vignette,” 
“Hell Box,” “Furnish” — with the 
fourth, ““Trufect,” yes, you guessed it 
—“The finest quality of Kimberly 
Clark Levelcoat printing paper.” 

Here’s a message you get quick-in- 
a-hurry. “Dictate up to 60 minutes on 
a single Flexograph record!” claims 
The Gray Mfg. Co., insisting that “No 
other dictation instrument has the 


Sound Scriber 
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Hous  ....because we work darn hard at our job 

ca ; nets You see, we have the exciting job of telling Industry about itself. Our editors do part of that job with challenging, 
“mat informative articles. But our advertisers also do an important part. They tell Industry about equipment and services 
3K produced for Industry. This job, we feel, won't be complete until you can tell your stu.y. Since we know that you 

ie dae don’t give two hoots about our feelings in the matter, we want to give you... 

is . eS 

i ie FOUR GOOD REASONS FOR TELLING YOUR STORY ON OUR PAGES! 

5 iG 2, First: You reach key executives and engineers in 35,035 top-flight industrial plants. These are the men who make 

1X RE policy, pull purse strings, and select equipment. 

ze Hagh’s Second: These plants represent 98.3; of the nation’s industrial investment — buying power you want to tap 

yes Sy, Third: INDUSTRY and POWER ads get more inquiries, and because you get more, each one costs you less. 

a ye Our advertisers report their inquiry cost averages less than half that recorded from other publications in the field 

mis 3 aia Fourth: INDUSTRY and POWER is read actively — 19,981 requests for more information about material 

fe yt in our editorial columns in the first eight months of 1946. 

pe , er That’s active readership by men of action and that’s why 

a ae we suggest you let INDUSTRY and POWER pull inquiries for 

Py Sa Me you. We'll be glad to send you more information by return mail. 

hie. ES 420 Main Street, 


#i ss  [NDUSTRY and POWER 6. Joseph, Michigan 
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Where expenence counts 


Cutler-Hammer 





features of The New Gray Audo- 
graph.” (See “Gallery.” ) 

Good, factful copy here for Socony- 
Vacuum with the “X-Ray” type of 
illustration that have made their own 
through continued use. “Let’s X-Ray 
an Earth worm—and look at costs!” 


invites the head, and the copy does 
just that. (See “Gallery.’’) 
The man is looking at you, half over 


his right shoulder. He’s smiling. In 
his hands is an open magazine, the page 
Automatic Transporta- 
tion Company advertisement. (See 
“Gallery.””) The man says, “I Found 
8 Words of Magic Power in This Ad!” 
Then he goes on to say that the words 
that really caught his eye were, “Let 
me cut your handling costs in half!” 
Since these happen to be the headline 
of the ad in the open book, and since 
that ad looks pretty good, and the text 
of this one isn’t very impressive . 
well, if you’re sti!l with us, we say, why 
didn’t Automatic repeat the first ad 
and forget this one. 


turned to an 


“Fire is always looking for a place 
to happen” is a pretty good way for 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas to plug 
some of the newer uses of this raw 
material—draperies and all sorts of 


Automatic Transportation Co. 


“} Found 8 Words of Magic Power 
In This Ad!” 
= 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


ae 7 ~~~ - ae 


The NEW GRAY AUDOGRAPH 








Gallery 


as well as the 


(See 


fabrics, for instance, 
basic qualities of Fiberglas, itself. 


“Gallery.” ) 


The 
» KODAK TRANSFAX PROCESS... ™ 


Wher it ls. 








How works... 





Hew tt may be 


veetul te yew... . - —= -_ 
TRANSFAX 
xe ae 


“Couldn't do it better ourselves .. . 


Monsanto Chemical does a job so 
easily—‘‘Look what a pound of lus- 
tron will make ” Pictures and 
captions show — “4! Clock Hous- 


Gallery 


Monsanto Chemical 


Woh stat» ped TED a Oa. 












Gray Mfg. Company 


‘ 


and look 


ACUUM O11 CO., INC. 





ing’ — “or 32 Combs” 
Clothespins, etc.’ 
(See Gallery.”) 
The General 
(Apparatus 


> 


Electric 
Department ) 


cialists “against 


istic fashion—how G-E 
Sailing” service got some 
licked in a hurry. 


Boost-of-the-Month 


¥%To the cooperative effort of EAST 
MAN KODAK COMPANY’S adver- 
V ALTER 


tising department and J. W 


THOMPSON COMPANY’S KODAK 
who are re 
sponsible for this EASTMAN KO- 
DAK (Industrial Photographic Div. 
“The Kodak Transfer Proc- 
Seldom de 
you see a story so directly and com- 
pactly presented. Three subheads in 
“What it i 
“How il 


Couldn't 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 


page on 


ess,” OK AS INSERTED. 


color quickly tell you 

”. “How it works...’ 
may be useful to you...” 
do it better ourselves. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


—or “§ 


So nice—so easy 


Company 
Campaign 
consists of spreads that borrow from 
tabloid format, with big box car tyx 
and plenty of pictures, to sell G-E r 
pair shops, warehouses and marine sp 
mounting peacetime 
competition from independent shops 
The ads report—in somewhat journa 


“Keeps Er 
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Hunting in today’s BIG industrial market requires heavy 
ammunition. Your pet product, armed with a “pea shooter’’ advertising 


schedule, is in fora pretty rough time in today’s competitive scramble. 


Industry is “big game” today. Consider this statistic: the Power Industry alone 
plans to spend 134 billion dollars annually for power plant equipment 

and supplies... just about 3 times as much as the whole forecasted retail 
sales for home radio sets! Industry buys big and selling to industry 


challenges the best sales and advertising campaign you can put together. 


That’s just another way of saying that now ts the time for sound, well- 
conceived advertising... advertising that’s full of guts, weight and 
deminance. Now is the time for adequate schedules and hard-hitting copy 
aimed directly at the men who buy in the magazines they read. McGraw-Hill 


magazines are read by most of America’s biggest industrial buyers. 














ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for a copy of 
When The Cost Curve is Up’’— a critical appraisal of 


he ability of advertising to lower the unit cost of sales. 


IPANY, INC. 


adquarters for Industrial Information 
) West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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{CONTINUED FROM Pace 41) 


Something to be Said 


this trend will probably expand in the 
future. 


Point 4d. Be Clear. Perhaps this 
is the most important admonition 
made by Mr. Pardee. Copywriters who 
are not technically trained are apt to 
garble the vital message to be con- 
veyed by the ad. The net result on 
the engineer is to destroy his confi- 
dence in an organization so lax as to 
permit such material to be printed. 


Point 4e. Be technically accurate 
and check with a competent technical 





engineer who knows the technical 
facts. Obviously, this is the only safe 
way a non-technical copywriter can 
protect himself. It’s much better, 
though, to have a technically trained 
man do the copywriting, because en- 
gineers are busy people. They have 
very little time to spend straightening 
out the thinking of journalistic minds. 

Point 4f. Be scrupulously and 
meticulously truthful. Amen, Amen, 
Mr. Pardee. Even in copy intended 
for man-on-the-street consumption, 
nothing kills sales quicker than the 
discovery of an out-and-out lie. Even 
such near-false statements as are used 





in Cigarette propaganda make om 
readers disgusted to the point wher 
they switch to another brand. 


Point 4g. Make the novel and inter. 
esting points of the product stand ont 
vividly and separately, so they can be 
caught with the least effort and ‘ime. 
Here again, I must repeat, is a rule 
long ago adopted as dogma in the tech. 
nical advertising field, yet too often 
forgotten. Engineers like Mr. Pardee 
are bound firmly in their work to the 
laws of nature which cannot be set 
aside. To continually forget the ef- 
fect of gravity or Ohm’s relationship 
means failure for an engineer. We 
advertising men must learn to stick 
to the rules, too. 





FO. 


Point 4h. Don’t forget the name 
ly of the advertiser and his address in ¥ Engi: 
plain type, easy to find, not concealed Come 
in a fancy monogram. If we fail to ae 
i N Pp = R C — he TAG t S$ do this, Mr. Pardee, we surely are cut- J 
| ting our own throats. It’s like leay- § 
| ing our name and address off the order Wirt 
eee How to penetrate | blank when we send our hard-earned § Black 
| cash to a mail order house. 0. W 
° . | , 
the 8-billion-dollar | Point 41. Try out the copy on ¢& yonr 
representative sample of serious read-} .. « 
e ° " ‘ U. 9. 
ers and check their reactions. This, 
mea t Pp ac k ing indeed, would be an ideal goal to strive _ 
e for. However, in this fast-traveling, — “°™? 
in d us t r y do-today’s-work-yesterday world of — Comp 








2 97% of the industry’s an- 


nual volume of business is done 
by plants reached weekly by The 
National Provisioner (the larg- 
est fully-paid A.B.C. circulation 
magazine in the field). 


290.3% coverage of 


buying executives. 


°°73% of the executives 


interviewed voted The National 
Provisioner “the most useful” in 
the conduct of their business. 


. —_ 
a 83% subscription renew- 


al average over a 5-year 


@ period. 


267% of the packers 


themselves recommended The 
National Provisioner to you as the 
advertising medium they would 
use to sell the industry. 


GET your share of this tremend- 
ous market. Expenditures are 
now 4 to 5 times pre-war aver- 
ages (to replace worn and obso- 
lete equipment and provide for 
new construction and needed ex- 
pansion). They’re your best 
prospects for equipment, sup- 
plies or services. Write for com- 
plete market data. 


*Ross-Federal survey. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 1891 
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advertising, it looks like this sugges- 
tion may have to go by the boards. 
It would seem sufficient and much 
more practical to check with the engi- 
neers only, as pointed out under 4¢. 

Point 4j. Don’t think that tootb- 
paste advertising can be most effec- 
tively applied to industrial products. 
Mr. Pardee alludes to toothpaste ads 
as if they were synonymous with poor 
practice when viewed from the indus- 
trial field and I believe I get his point. 
He means, “Do not sponsor an ad for 
an engineering journal that plays up 
the fact that Mr. Big-Shot likes ABC 
monkey - wrenches because _ they're 
sleek and painted pastel shades.” In- 
cidentally, I have seen toothpaste ads 
that almost measure up to engineering 
specifications. They merely showed 2 
picture of the tube or can and briefly 
listed the merits of the product, 
though these good points may have 
been exaggerated somewhat. 

Now that the Pardee program has 
been covered point-by-point, it is sur- 
prising to note that there is very little 
disagreement between our two vieW- 
points. Personally, I believe Mr. Par- 
dee has done us a good turn in bring- 
ing to light some serious cases wherein 
advertisers have not “hewn to the line” 
during recent years. I wonder ii we 
cannot, with some grace, blame this 
on war conditions and its disarrenge- 
ment of personnel throughout all! 5usi- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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{CONTINUED FROM Pace 118) 


Something to be Said 


ness circles. If this is to be our alibi, 
the new must get back into the old 
harness right soon because it’s now 
over a year since V-J Day. 

One thing technical ad men must 
not forget. Our copy is written to 
appeal and help a highly specialized 
group of readers. We must please the 
majority of people in that cross-sec- 
tion of the public. Engineers make 
up a sizable part of the audience in 
spite of the figures presented by Mr. 
Fry. You know and I know, that 


many engineers are buried in those 
tabulations under other titles such as 
management, plant and maintenance 
men. Who would be so ignorant as 
to say there are no engineers who read 
Electronics. Yet, in the Market Data 
Book number of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING the circulation breakdown shows 
no listing as such. 

I sincerely hope I have helped to re- 
store Mr. Pardee’s confidence in the 
advertising profession. We want and 
constantly need suggestions like his 
in order to do a good job for this very 
important market. Though Mr. Fry 


asks, 


“Who ever heard of an enthusi- 
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NOW ... when mill executives 
are planning expansions that 
call for vast expenditures in new 
equipment, improved design of 
machinery, new and improved 
raw materials, etc. WHAT 
HAVE YOU TO TELL THEM 
—TO SELL THEM? From top 
ranking officials progressively 


service to step up production. 


TWO TOP MEDIUMS 
in the Paper and 





SYMBOL OF 
INTEGRITY 
Being a member of the 
Associated Business Pa- 


pers, this magazine rend 
ers highest service to its 
readers and advertisers 


99 EAST 
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FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


VAN BUREN ST 







downward to skilled workers they are keenly interested in products and 


TO REACH TOP MEN 
Pulp Manufacturing 


Industry 


The Paper Industry and Paper World 
gives you straight-to-the-mark action 
among the men who buy or specify. 
This leading A.B.C. monthly, edited 
by specialists, has a high record of 
editorial excellence, covering news, 
manufacturing processes and tech- 
nical subjects. All of its subscribers 


are voluntary, assuring reader inter- 


est with no waste circulation. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and 
Engineering Handbook is the annual 
buyers’ reference guide of the paper 
and pulp manufacturing industry. It 
is a complete reference source of 
equipment and materials, supplying 
information at the time it is need- 
ed. Produces inquiries and orders 
throughout the year. 


Tell your product or service story through these 
publications to men who will listen with interest. 


REET, CHICAGO. 5. IL 








hit 





astic engineer?” that doesn’t + cap 
they don’t exist. Engineers are en. 
thusiastic for facts—pure unado ned 
facts. Give them what they seek and 
they are happy and contented. 


Speaking of facts, I wonder where 
the idea originated that engineers 
never enter into outside activities at 
college? It is true that they have lit. 
tle time left for that sort of thing 
after preparing their many reports and 
after doing their math and lab prob- 
lems. But what really takes the cake 
is the assertion that engineers walk 
off with all the lush jobs at graduation. 
Mr. Pardee should get a chuckle out of 
that. Why, it was quite common 
knowledge that up until World War 
II, engineering has been the least rec- 
ognized and lowest paid profession in 
the world. An engineer doesn’t look 
for a lush job—if he does, he never 
finds it. He wants a decent living and 
freedom from financial scratching in 
order that he can devote his full at- 
tention to his work. 

Let’s be fair, then, and give credit 
where credit is due. In the big fight 
recently over, our rationing boards and 
draft boards were quite impartial in 
their treatment of John Q. Public. If 
they saw fit to allocate gasoline to 
engineers and defer them from active 
service, it’s a pretty safe bet that the 
slide-rule boys were needed more in 
the factories than on the fighting 
fronts. Were it not for them, the war 
might still be on, without the atom 
bomb and radar. 


So, Mr. Pardee and Mr. Fry—shake 
hands and make up. We're going to 
pull together in the future and quit 
throwing brickbats at each other. My 
daily bread depends on my ability to 
work in harmony with all kinds of 
people, especially engineers. Fre- 
quently we disagree but always work 
out a solution. They are nice guys 
and I won’t stand idly by when Mr. 
Fry throws sharp talk in their 
direction. 

Instead of brushing them off with 
“God Bless “Em,” a more accurate 
description would be “God help the 
rest of us if we didn’t have ’em.” 
Let’s give them what they want in 
advertising! 


Hotel Journal to Make Debut 


James E. Hickey, former editor of Buck 
eye Tavern News, has resigned to publis 
his own magazine, the Ohio Hotel and 
Restaurant Monthly. The publication 1s 
expected to make its debut Nov. | 
is the first in a proposed group of regional 
business magazines to be issued by Hickey 
Business Publications, Youngstown, 


Perkin-Elmer Picks New Agency 


The new advertising counsel for ‘he 
Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Glenbr ok. 
Conn., is Wilson, Haight & Welch, 
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If you’re serving the residential air conditioning 
and warm air heating market — field of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN — we presume you will have a display* 
at the International Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Exposition, 
Cleveland, January 27-31... 


Everything considered, the cost of your exhibit will be no small item. So, 
obviously, you want to make the most of this investment! ... . and here’s our 


suggestion as to how you CAN! 


Use liberal space in the December issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN — a page, 
two pages or more if necessary ... tell our readers the complete story of your 
Cleveland Show plans. 


In this way —at relatively small extra cost — you can be pretty sure of creating 
wide-spread interest among the RIGHT PEOPLE for the products you display, 
and the services you offer. 


Don’t Miss This Advertising Opportunity! 


Well in advance of the Show, our December issue will reach contractor-dealers and 
wholesalers who do the bulk of all business in the “warm air” field. 


This December issue will contain an impressive SHOW SECTION previewing not 
only the Exposition itself, but also containing programs of the two conventions to be 
held at the same time . . . in short, a complete resume of activities for the entire week. 


Your whole Cleveland story BELONGS in this issue! Nor is it too early to make 
space reservation NOW. Yes, our established rates apply! 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 








STING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING will also publish a “Show Issue" in December, treat- 
the week in Cleveland from the standpoint of the engineers and contractors who make 
its reader audience. Thus, if you make air conditioning or allied products which are 
licable to BOTH the industrial and large building market and to the residential market, 
all means reserve space in BOTH books. 





















Kramer Joins McGraw-Hill 


Kenneth G. Kramer, former Washing- 
ton office chief of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, has joined McGraw-Hill as execu- 
tive editor of Business Week. Edgar A. 
Grunwald becomes managing editor of the 
Magazine, succeeding Louis Engel who has 
joined the Kiplinger Washington agency. 


Kolpar Monthly Sponsors Contest 
Because scarcity of materials and high 
building costs have caused many dealers 
to shelve expansion and modernization 
plans, Radio & Appliance Journal has 
initiated a contest among dealers in the 
radio and appliance field for the best ideas 
and stories on successful low cost moderni- 
zation. The magazine, published by Kolpar 
Publications, New York, will give a 
separate award for every prize winning 


Dealer 
Farm 


story submitted. 


77.2%, 
67.0%, 
44.6%, 
41.0% 
37.6%, 
32.0%, 
24.2% 
22.0% 
83.0% 
70.0%, 
90.2%, 
61.0%, 
65.0% 
67.0%, 
52.7%, 
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Petroleum Processing Makes Debut 


Petroleum Processing is the name of a 
new monthly publication published by 
National Petroleum News, Cleveland, 
which made its debut in September. The 
new publication was formerly a monthly 
supplement to National Petroleum News, 
and is devoted to refinery management 
and petroleum chemical technology. Editor 
is V. B. Guthrie, former editor of the 
technical supplement. 


Sheehan Joins Smith Publications 

W. G. Sheehan has been appointed 
business representative of three of W.R.C. 
Smith Publishing Company's publications: 
Electrical South, Southern Automotive 
Journal and Southern Building Supplies. 
Mr. Sheehan's headquarters are located in 
Cleveland, and he will cover the Ohio 
district 





Poll Shows... 
Equipment Retailers 


Handle Many Farm Supplies 
In Addition to Implements 


A membership survey recently made by 
the National Retail Farm Equipment As- 
sociation, shows that thousands of these 
prime rural sales outlets now sell many 
related products used on farms: 


sell oils and greases 


sell tires 
sell hardware 
sell trucks and accessories 
sell fencing 
sell electrical appliances 
sell seed 
sell roofing 
sell belting 
sell cream separators 
sell feed mills 
sell farm water systems 
sell poultry equipment 
sell batteries 


sell fertilizers 


The Top 85.6% 


of the nation's farm equipment 


dealers are covered by one pub- 
lication Farm Equipment 
Retailing . . . the dealers’ own 
paper. 
culation 


Largest dealer cir- 
the field... 
15,427; total sworn circula- 
tion, 18,819. 


in 





ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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on € la ho WwW) 

® r the 

New Data on Media i 

The following changes in business J . me 
paper specifications have been an. F° . 

nounced since the Market Data Book Bo™!€@ 


number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 
Progressive Architecture : 
New rates announced effective fe 
present advertisers with the April They 
1947, issue. New advertisers will havaty Te 
until October, 1946, to negotiate con. 


jation 


The 


ree-fe 









tracts which will carry them till Apri 
1947, at the present rates. The nev 


rates are: 

Time 1 Page 44 Page 14 Pa 
Bo a cane $400 $215 $110 
eee 350 195 100 

a eT 325 175 90 

Chemical Engineering 

Effective with the 1947-48 ed: 





tion, Reinhold Publishing Company’ 
Chemical Engineering Catalog wil 
pay a 15% commission to all recog. 
nized advertising agencies which pre 
pare and deliver catalog material w 
Reinhold offices prior to April 1, 1947 


Engineering and Contract Record 


New rates now in effect for adver- 
tisers of Engineering and Contract 


| 
| 


Record are as follows: | 


Time 1 Page 4% Page 4 Pag 
RAR $96 $51 $32 

ls ws enw eae 74 42 24 

a ee 65 37 21 


More Publications Adopt 
New Trim Size 

Effective with their September 1s- 
sues, the four Simmons-Boardman rail- 
way publications adopted the newH] ti, 
NIAA standard trim page size of 
8'4,x11% inches. The publications 







in which this change is being made] “Pr 
include Railway Age, Railway Me-§] pub 
chanical Engineer, Railway Engineer- =o 
ing and Maintenance and Railwe) INC 
Signaling. ow, 
Architectural Forum con! 
Effective with the April, 1947, oh 
issue, Architectural Forum announc@ 
a new circulation guarantee of 60,0008 7, 
and corresponding increasing advert ,,,. 
ing rates, as follows: plus 
Time 1 Page 6/10 Page 4/10 Page fully 
as $990 $760 3710 
Gisacves 945 725 680 
er 900 690 650 


Emery Returns to Agency 


Charles E. Emery, formerly a ! 
the Marine Corps, announces h 
as president of the Emery Ad 
Company, Inc., Baltimore. 

Other veterans who are rejolr 
agency include Robert Highley: 
cently discharged from the Ar 
George Nielson, formerly a lieut 
the Navy. 
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\ Promotion Program to Radio Engineers 


The major engineering societies 
e comprised of the technical men 
ho write the buying specifications 
r their industries. To reach them 
an opportunity the alert advertis- 
ig manager seeks and can have eco- 
omically, in the engineering asso- 
iation journals. 

The power of such publications is 
ree-fold: 

They attract only the highest qual- 
y readers, the sincere and studious 


engineers who qualify for member- 
ship by education, past experience 
and present occupation; men who 
are proud to meet the standards of a 
profession. 


Such reader audiences are con- 
stantly tuned to the building, plan- 
ning and growing side of industry, 
for engineers are the creators, design- 
ers and controllers of production. 
Moreover membership in one of these 
societies, such as The Institute of 
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A Journal — 

of the Theory, Practice, and 
Applications of Electronics 
and Electrical Communica- 
tion. 


DEFINITION 


“Proceedings of the 1I.R.E." 
publishes the articles of advance re- 
search on which the progress of our 
whole industry depends, for '"PROCEED- 
INGS” is the record of progress. 
“Waves and Electrons” 

contains the engineering applications 
of radio-and-electronic research — the 
more tangible developments of the 
Practical science. 


The Complete Magazine 


Presents a perfect whole — research 
ry ngineering, accurately and faith- 
ull, 


eported for engineers. 





Three Ways to Reach Radio Engineers 


Like other engineering societies, 
The Institute of Radio Engineers 
renders services to its members that 
draw them together as audiences — 
audiences of quality, audiences you 
need to reach with your product 
story. 


1. Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
reaches over 15,000 radio-electronic 
engineers every month. Engineers 
are the key men to sell in any tech- 
nical industry, and especially in 
radio. The Proceedings’ advertis- 
ing columns offer you promotional 
advertising at an economical rate, 
to alert engineers who think as they 
read, and read to learn. 


2. The I.R.E. Yearbook 

is the personal, desk directory of 
these 15,000 engineers, who use it 
constantly for threefold reference: 
Directory of Radio Engineers, List 
of Firms Serving the Radio-Elec- 
tronic Market, and Engineering 
Product Index. 


3. Radio Engineering Show 
attracts more than 5000 of these 
engineers to its technical sessions 
and exhibits at the I.R.E. National 
Convention. Here manufacturer 
and engineers meet personally and 
can discuss product use and devel- 
opment. 


To SELL the Radio Industry, 
TELL the Radio Engineer. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE I*R*E 
Monthly Magazine of 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Advertising Department 
303 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


SCOTT KINGWILL, Central States, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
HANNON and WILLSON, Pacific States, 412 W. 6th St., L. A. 14 


Circle 6-6357 
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Radio Engineers, is a personal pos- 
session obtained only by the individ- 
ual engineer himself. He applies for 
it on his own qualifications, pays for 
it himself, and keeps it as long as he 
is an active engineer. In this partic- 
ular society (The I.R.E.) more than 
92% renew their membership each 
year at annual dues of from $7.00 to 
$10.00. Thus an advertiser in an en- 
gineering journal knows his message 
reaches key men in the center of en- 
gineering activity—for engineers 
shift swiftly to where the greatest de- 
mand for engineering skill is, and the 
membership magazine goes with the 
the member through any market 
changes. 

The third great power of the en- 
gineering journal is the quality of its 
editorial content. With the PRO- 
CEEDINGS of the I.R.E., for ex- 
ample, the bulk of radio and elec- 
tronic research is offered it for pub- 
lication. Skilled screening com- 
mittees insure that every paper is 
sound and valuable and meets pro- 
fessional standards of accuracy. No 
individual publisher would dare to 
be as exacting, nor could he reach as 
far and sift as finely to procure val- 
uable articles. Since 1913 this pub- 
lication has held first place for the 
engineering excellency of its radio 
publishing. 

The advertising manager can use 
the engineering journals for his pro- 
motional copy, and the engineering 
directories for his reference copy. 
There is catalog value in such di- 
rectories as The I.R.E. Yearbook, 
which combines three directories in 
one—a Directory of Radio Engineers, 
List of firms serving the Industry, 
and a Product Index. Many hun- 
dreds of references are made to such 
directories, and they provide a di- 
rect-selling medium of real impor- 
tance for the catalog type of copy. 

An entirely different type of pro- 
motion is achieved through exhibit- 
ing at engineering shows run in con- 
nection with the national conven- 
tions of these societies. The Radio 
Engineering Show of The Institute of 
Radio Engineers has become a fam- 
ous meeting-place for engineer and 
manufacturer. 

Thus the advertising manager can 
reach radio engineers three ways, 
and make a program of it, by using 
the mediums the Institute provides. 
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ls the End (of your ad) in Sight? 


bere 1 WAS bent over my 
artist’s desk inspecting an orange 
he was drawing for an advertisement 
n Food Industries 


ind the artist answered it 


While he 


silently studying the layout, the door 


The phone rang 


was talking, and | was 


opened and a nice looking chap came 
halfway into the room, a set of card 
indexes which he was selling in his 
hands. He spoke quickly to the artist 
in an agreeable, highly enthusiastic 


way, holding up his wares for in 


spection 


"You don’t need any of these, do 


you?” were his actual words. The 


artist, busy on the phone, managed 
to shake his head and the salesman 
grinned broadly and said, “Thanks, | 
didn’t 


plosiv e, atomrc exit 


think so,” and made an ex 


It struck me how closely the inci 
lent could be likened to so many in 
dustrial advertisements—even to those 
ids the client is anxious to get in 
juiries from 

This salesman had goods to sell. But 


By BOYCE CRAIG 


he didn’t know HOW to ask the pros 
pective customer to buy. Industrial 
ads in many cases do the same thing. 
They announce their wares, they tell 
the reader what the advantages are. . 

but when they come to the final par- 
agraph—the invitation to act, to buy, 
or to at least write for information— 
what then? 


They peter out. They become tim 
idly worded, or casually worded, o1 
lazily worded, as though the client 
had spoken his message in describing 
the product and what it would do and 
that was 


excite the reader into action. 


sufficient to automatically 


If ad managers—writers—agencies 
would concentrate more on the las 
paragraph of an ad, as though it were 
an art in itself to end the ad properly, 
more inquiries would be _ received, 
which would create a more pleased 
client, which in turn would make a 
steadfast advertiser! 





Mutual Life’s Supervisor of Field Service, Mr. Fels Hecht, reports 


qualities.” 


“Our new booklet ‘Of Pigs In 
Pokes’ is one of the handsomest pieces we have ever produced. Ecusta Flax-opake, 24 |b., provided a 
splendid background for the typography, illustrations and two-color offset. Tri-Arts Press, designers 
of the booklet, and Crafton Graphic Company, printers, were impressed with Ecusta’s fine printing 


Use available Ecusta Flax-opake for advertising printed matter, rate and data books, de luxe editions, 
catalogs, Bibles, encyclopedias, annual reports and any job requiring an exceptionally white, opaque 
printing paper. Ecusta Flax-opake Bible and Printing papers are stocked and sold by leading paper 


merchants from coast-to-coast in U. S. and Canada. 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 
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PISGAH FOREST 
NORTH CAROLINA 





The salesman incident struck me a 
unusual, because I thought the saying 
“You don’t want any, do you?” wa 
But this bird of a sales 
man said it, and doggone if ads don’ 


just a joke. 


do t he same! 


Nowadays my clients are getting 
mighty inquiry-conscious. So I say 
“All right! Let’s do something abou 
it. Let’s not only tell ’em to write 
let’s dress up that invitation and tal 
them right into acting. Make ’em 


write!” 


A recent client doubted the impor 
tance of the last paragraph, thinking 
the product sufficient. But finally hk 
went along with me. Inquiries wer 
wanted badly. So I put in plenty of 
work on the urge-to-write paragraph 
and a few days after publication of th 
100 replies had been re 
ceived, and they’re still coming in. Ir 
this case a red coupon was used, but 
a strong ad will pull inquiries without 
1 coupon is my contention—if the 
Urce to Act is strong enough and 
cordial enough. 


magazine, 





FINE FLAX WRITING + FINE FLAX AIR MAIL 
FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 
BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER » MAKEREADY | !SSUE 
STATIONERY CABINETS 
SILVER WRAPPING TISSUE (NON-TARN' "') 
LIGHTWEIGHT PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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* dhe wit, In all ways, the U. S. today is a right along with the growth of these top- 

igger country than it was 10 years ago. bracket groups: the engineers, the business 
ea 8 executives, the professional men, the college- 
| Reglals # alt, But America's higher- trained men and women. 
Sitioned, higher-educated, higher-incomed 

oups have grown at a much faster rate than St. {m= 

e rest of the nation. és rool dit For TIME paces our national 
rere) ae income-and-education progress—into the 

Reid aL ffi, And the circulation of new and greater American economy that lies ahead. 
ME, the Weekly Newsmagazine, marches ps a ae ee el 

TIF THE MAGAZINE OF TOP PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
OFFICES . NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA 7 CLEVELAND . DETROIT . ST.*LoUuIS . SAN FRANCISC( . TORONTO . MONTRE AI 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] color process engravings used in this agement and Maintenance, receiv d th 
Editorial A d ne ae ror = as silver plaque’ first award in Class 5, 
ri wards swatches pasted onto ! ? 

Honorable mention in Class 4 for best P ublished research. The id ges 
ally-known school architect.  Illus- wene tnt considered his opinion poll, © What 
trative treatment was developed by W. T. Stuart, editor, Electrical Con- the Factory Worker Really Th aks,” 
Douglas Haskell, senior associate edi- tracting, New York, for a graphic pre- made by Opinion Research Corpora. 
tor, and Peter Piening, art consultant, oe of Nyy ae = mem ben p tion, as an extremely timely and valu. 

» Rec oO omas Creighton, editor, Pro- a —eneriitettnn ¢ smamemnent -lehén 
for the Record. gressive Architecture, New York, for il- ble con _ ion to management -labo, 
Two certificates of award were pre- lustrative treatment of “Three Dormi- understanding. 
sented in Class 4: tories for Railroad Men.” Three awards of merit were n ide in 
To C. O. Willson, editor, Oil & Gas To Henry Wright, managing editor, Class 5: 
Journal, Tulsa, Okla., for a colorfully- The Architectural Forum, New York, a 
illustrated trio of features—the Inter- for deft handling of an exhibit of “Art To E. L. Shaner, editor-in-c! ef o! 
national section, the annual section, and of the South Seas Steel, Cleveland, for an outst: nding 
the catalytic refining section. Class 5—Best = —— ae Wha: 
To Edward T. Saiouw : : ndustry Expects in ' 
wah jute, Mon eck fer oa - Published Research To Henry Wright, managing editor 
: "Rast ae a_poaeen L.Cc.M di Fact M The Architectural Forum, New York 
tat of “Fashions “abrics."’ Four- . ©. Morrow tor, factory Man- a ‘ 
ation ashions in Fabri Four » editor, ¥ for a valuable study made by Dr. Claud 
Robinson of Opinion Research Cor 





| 
© . ° e poration, Princeton, N. J., “The Forun 
hh e Lower Mississi ] Valle Study of the House Market.” 
| To S. B. Williams, editor, Electried 
World, New York, for a research re 
port of great value to utilities in their 
industrial and public relations, “Strike 
Against Electric Utilities.” 
Three honorable mention 
were made for research: 

To Esther S. Hansen, editor, Hom 
Furnishings, New York, for a timely 
study on a subject of timely interest t 
the home furnishings field, “The In 
fluence of Brand Names on Consumer 
Purchase of Home Furnishings.” 

To Edward Sajous, editor, Apparel 
Arts, New York, for his publication's 
“Survey of Shoe Retailing.” 

To Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway 
Age, Chicago, for another survey of 
importance to labor-management rela 
tions, “What Railroad Employes Think 
about the Railroad Industry.” 


You Find CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY 
Where You Find Construction Men 


award 


That's because CONSTRUCTION NEWS | 
MONTHLY blankets the contractors, engineers, | 
and public officials in the buying points of this 


area. 


Class 6—Greatest Improvement 
In General Appearance 


Today the construction equipment and supply 


market of this 6-State area is wide open; the needs 
Burnham Finney, editor, American 


Machinist, New York, earned his sec- 
| ond silver plaque first award in Class 
6, for the greatest improvement in 
typography, format and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional de- 
sign and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. 

Awards of merit were made to L 
C. Morrow, editor, and Herbert Roan, 
art director, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, New York, and to Rich- 
ard Turner, editor, El Farmaceutico, 
published by Business Publishers In- 


ternational Corporation, New York. 


have reached tremendous proportions. Now is 
the right time to use the power of CONSTRUC- 
TION NEWS MONTHLY'S full coverage to the 
limit. One Low-Cost Schedule of Advertising 


will do the job. 





First in Current Construction News, in Advertis- 


ing, in Circulation in Lower Mississippi Valley 






















Honorable mention certificates were 
awarded to Kenneth Stowell, editor, 
Architectural Record, New York, and 
Laurance Messick, editor, Crockery -) 
C Oo Ni S$ T a U C T | Oo w~K Glass Journal, New York. 
CCA) The awards were made by 2 com- 
mittee of six St. Louis advertising 
N E W S MA ©] ft T L Y men: Mr. Kearney; Howard } rple, 
Monsanto Chemical Company; F' ubert 
Reporting J. Echele, president, Warwick 8" 
. yak- 


raphers; O. R. French, president 
leigh R. French & Associates; A ny 





CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
















Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana Neher, Century Electric Cor »2nyi 
| and E. A. N. Schulenberg, vice-: res! 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS | dent, Gardner Advertising Com >2ny: 
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Yes, inquiries do come in, “P.D.Q.” when you ad- 
vertise in PLANT PurcuasinG Directory. Here’s 
a buyers’ guide used by thousands of industrial buy- 
ers all over the world—and they use it only when 
they are in the market to buy. 

Thus, inquiries originating from advertising in 
PLANT PurcuasinG Directory are “hot”—no idle 
curiosity —and none of the “future reference” variety. 

So, advertise in PLANT PurcHASING DiRECTORY. 
Regardless of the business volume you may have 
today this is just good solid insurance. Get into our 
Fall, 1946 Edition. Delivery will be made in No- 
vember—and those who receive this edition will be 
actively using it for at least a full year—and the 
chances are, many additional years. . 

There’s your insurance for many welcome in- 
quiries for your product all through 1947. 

Even though back-logs should surprise us all— 
and carry through 1947, your advertising expend- 
iture in PLANT PurcHAsING Directory will have 
been so low that you will still feel, in the interests 
of smart business, your judgment to buy this in- 
surance was sound. 

Talk to one of our representatives—and let him 
give you the PLantT PurcHasinc Direc- 
TORY story—and at the same time, 
check your present listings with him. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 






PLANT PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY 


333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois ¢ 205 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. @ Leader Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio ¢ 448 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. ¢ 6432 Cass Avenue, 

Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Martin-Senour Promotes Stuart 


William M. Stuart, vice-president and 
Martin-Se- 


general manager of the 
nou Company, 
Chicago manufac: 
turer of paints and 
varnishes, has been 
promoted to presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany. The new post 
crowns a 25-year 
career in the paint 
industry for Mr. 
Stuart with Sher- 
win-Williams, own- 
ers of the Martin- 





LETTERS % ze 





MECHANICAL SIGNATURES 


Edilor 


However, I do not agree with the 


Senour Company 

In i. he was To the Eprror: I enjoyed the arti- suggestion for signing letters. Al. 

name vice - Si- ee . yree 

yey ey Bree" William M. Stuart cle “Better Letters—How to Write though I agree that a rubber stamp 
: wg ~ should never be used, it is not neces. 


manager of the Martin-Senour company. 


Them” on page 40 of your July issue. 





sary to sign multigraphed or other 
processed letters with pen and ink. 
We have mailed many thousands of 
letters that have been mechanically 
signed with the blue ink reproduced 
\f P . Y from a curved rubber cut on the Mul- 
? > . tigraph machine, and only an expert 
VW [ Ic yW otte Nl 1S N ) would be able to detect the difference 
\ between these signatures and thos 
J VW signed individually by hand. 
PRESTON DEG. BALDWIN 
President, 
Baldwin Belting and Leather 
Company, Inc, 
New York. 


GLAD TO FURNISH TEAR SHEETS 

To the Eprror: I am very much 
interested in your July issue which re- 
ports on the NIAA conference held at 
Atlantic City in June. 

Your report on “The Agency-Client 
Relationship” by C. E. Gischel and 


Cuyler Stevens is particularly interest- 


oelerieniaws 





’ 
| 
| Apvertisinc continuity isn't “often.” Numbers never 


made anything but a total. 


It's in the impression made. It’s in the mind. And 


‘ 
\ 
1 


continuity in the mind results from exposing your 


1 anne : , J ing and I am wondering if it is pos 
e ‘ment where it ¢ > MAXIMUM « nde ; , 
1 ac vertisement Ubere it gets the Maximum attention under sible to obtain a tear sheet or reprint 
1 the most fat orable circumstances. of the article. 
That’ : . E. P. Sasin 
| That’s why the Chicago Journal of Commerce P Hi : EVI 
1 bel EE Ss ET We a Shell Chemical Corporation, 
re ongs on any schedule aimed at business executives. Gan Westies. 1 dein 
\ It is the one daily source of news for and about eae = 
—— : , ERROR IN AGENCY TABULATION n 
Central Western business and industry—read, used : 
red | on. 000 heel aded To the Eprror: Unfortunately § gro 
ar referred by some 90. yusiness minde ‘ . 
ad prejerved by % 4 — when sending you the annual report # ind 


management men in the nation’s greatest of business placed in business papers 

é ac ps b 
by our agency in 1944 and 1945, an 
error was made. In other words, we 
reversed the total for the two years Sin; 


on your form. The totals should have §  [nd, 


industrial area. 
tion 


It gets your advertising maximum attention 


under the most favorable circumstances, 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
‘ 
\ 

\ 

ah 





whether the numerical “continuity” is 13, 26 read 454 pages placed in 1944, and 4... 
or 52 insertions a year. 661 pages placed in 1945. Therefore a 
the total pages in 1945 placed in bust- 
ness papers by our agency increased SS! 
451% over those placed in 1944 [ 
° ~ C. A. JAQua 

Chicago Hournal of Commerce President of 
. The Jaqua Company tor 
Grand Rapids, Mich exh 
ANOTHER HARRY FRY FAN #0 
THE The source of daily business news in To the Eprror: A bunch of rds like 

CENTRAL WEST the nation's greatest industrial area. to Harry E. Fry for his “Prin for 

Engineers” in the August 1ss It 
but # dat 


was not only highly entertaini: 
educational as well. use 

We can always get a better OF As 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October, | 746 
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Pick the Winner 


to sell the Aviation I ndustry 
On-the-Ground 


EVERY issue of Aviation Mainten- 
ance & Operations is judged out- 
standing by the men responsible for 
the 


ground activities in aviation 


industry. 


But the “Construction and Opera- 
tions” issue, which was rated Best 
Single Issue of the Year in the 1946 
Industrial Marketing Competition, 
developed unquestionable proof of 
the leadership of this publication in 
its field. 


Demand for this “encyclopedia” 
of airport construction and opera- 


tion: and aircraft service operations 


exh usted a double-size print order 
in days. Hundreds of tributes 
like hese show why — 

est compilation of airport 
data vet seen . . . will buy copies for 
use 5 text material.” A. F. Bone, 
Asso. Prof. Highway Eng. of M.LT. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October, 


“will refer to it, | am sure, a 
thousand times.” Lt. Col. Perkinson, 
Director Div. of Aeronautics, State 
of Virginia. 

“best job of this kind in the in- 
dustry”. O. C. Hall, Pres. Northern 
Air Service. 


“—developing model private air- 
port ... your issue proving very 
helpful”. H. H. Ruston, Pres., 
Ruston Field, Denver, Col. 


“enormous amount of useful in- 
formation”. T. Lee, Jr., Asst. to Vice 
Pres., United Air Lines. 






Editorial service of consistently 
high calibre has made Aviation 
Maintenance & Operations monthly 
“must” reading for all men who plan 
and operate airports... men respon- 
sible for service and handling of 
civil, commercial and military air- 
craft... and they are the men who 
advise flyers what to buy. For market 
and mediadata, write Aviation Main- 
tenance & Operations, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 


Aviation 
Maintenance & Operations 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


1946 
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the game if we peek through the other 
fellow’s knothole occasionally. 
H. L. LaMBERT 
Chief Engineer, 
Commercial Controls Corporation, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


To the Eprror: I was quite amused 
by the article in the August issue of 
IM, entitled “A Primer for Engineers” 
by Harry E. Fry of North American 
Philips Company. In several places, 
I thought that he hit the nail on the 
head. 

The only exception that I took to 
the article was that it appeared in IM 
instead of a publication like Product 


Engineering, where it would do the 
most good. In other words, it seemed 
to be the same old case of where the 
engineer fires his shots in the midst of 
an advertising audience and then the 
advertising men turn around and re- 
turn the sally and are only speaking 
to themselves and one engineer. Pos- 
sibly it would do credit to IM to ar- 
range a reprinting of the article in a 
place where it would appear before an 
engineering audience. 
Epwin J. PecHIN 
Advertising Manager, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Arlington, N. J. 
(Editor’s Note: Barkis is willing.) 





New folder discusses Construction, Materials and Treatment, 


with examples of each. Handy to have when you are planning 


a catalog job. Write for a copy on your own letterhead. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


ty 


Binders, Swing-C 


stalog Covers, Ring 


Leather, ond Paper Cover Stocks 
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LIKES HIS CARICATURE 
To the Eprror: Having been og 
of action for the past three weeks any 
presently |ivig 
in a misty twj 
light world of 
morphing, 
could not hel 
but note Char 
ley Hines’ cari 
catures of Ro 
Cunning 
ham and my 
self in your 
cent issue (IM 
« August, Pag 





Bernard Dolan 


132). 
I have not been able to read tg 
much, but in this instance John Cot 
worth of Rustless was the first to cli 
it and send it to me with some t 
comments of his own—hardly compli 
mentary, I may assure you. 

I personally enjoyed these caric: 
tures a great deal, and I feel that th 
are both done quite well. 

If the caricature of myself is anys 
where near realistic, which I will de 
termine through some research, I have 
only to develop a husky voice an 
wear a bow tie to make mysel 
immortal. 

BERNARD DOLAN 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc. 
New York 


Westinghouse Introduces 
Electric Induction Motor 


Editors and other business paper re 
presentatives witnessed the unveiling of 
a newly designed electric induction motor 
by officials of Westinghouse Electric Cor 
poration at a special luncheon meeting 
Sent. 10 at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. 

The innovations of the new “life-line” 
motor include its small size, increased 
power, interchangeable parts, improved ap’ 
pearance, decreased maintenance require’ 





ments, reduction of vibration and noise 
and elimination of attention to bearings 
for at least five years. | 
7 Industrial Advertisers ti 
Take Membership in ANA > 
Seven industrial advertisers selling t 
industrial, business and institutional maf al 
kets were included in a group of 15 new 
members announced by the Association 0! 
National Advertisers in September - 
New members included Ameri Gas 
Association, New York; Bennett-Irelan¢ vi 
Inc., Norwich, N. Y.; Celanese Corpora at 
tion of America, New York; scible 
Steel Company of America, New York n 
Remington Rand, Inc., New York; Stan¢ 7’ 
ard Oil Company of California, S 


cisco, and York Corporation, Yor 


Willard Battery Promotes Two 


W. L. Tyler and E. D. Gray, h eet 
promoted by Willard Storage 
Company, Cleveland, to sales man 
a newly created Pacific Coast reg 
district sales manager of the Nort te! 
district, respectively. 
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a new star 
is born 


SALES FILMS...the ideal 
medium for presenting 
a new product 


YOU WANT your new product to win ever. Better because the motion-picture 

faster acceptance in today’s competi- industry has learned a great deal about 
tive markets, do as other leading com- making sales films during the past few 
panies are doing . . . build your program years .. . has made important advance- 
around sales films. ments in production technics, projection 
;, P equipment, distribution methods. 

Sales films give you everything you 
need to get faster acceptance. They give Take advantage of these new devel- 
you showmanship . . . to attract customer opments. Use these improved sales films 
attention. They give you pictures, color, to present your new product dramatically, 
motion, sound . . . to arouse customer appealingly successfully. A com- 
in erest . . . to stimulate customer action. mercial film producer will show you how. 


‘ilms do these things better today than — Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Sales Promotional Films _ 


... another important function of photography 











A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania 





President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT 
National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


James R. Kearney Presents Awards in 


Editorial Competition at CIAA Meeting 


| ang R. KEARNEY, JR., presi- 
dent of James R. Kearney Corpo- 
ration, St. Louis, Mo., opened the 
Chicago Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion’s 1946-47 season by presenting 
Western business paper editors with 
winning awards in INDUSTRIAL MaR 
KETING’s Ninth Annual _ Editorial 
Competition. 


The dinner meeting, CIAA’s first 
nm new quarters in the Builder’s Club, 
228 N. LaSalle St., was held Sept. 9. 

Mr. Kearney, former NIAA presi- 
dent, and an active officer or director 
for nearly 20 years, traced the history 
and background of the IM awards be- 
fore presenting silver plaques and cer 
tificates to those editors whose work 
was considered outstanding during the 
year. He complimented business paper 
editors in general for the great strides 
made during the war. 

“As industrial advertisers, we are 
all conscious of the greater strides 
which have been made in the tech- 
niques of our craft during the past 25 
years, since NIAA was formed,” Mr. 
Kearney said. 

“During this period, substantial 
progress has been made in the tech 
niques of advertising art, and the pro- 
duction of advertising through the 
various graphic arts processes. 

“Advertising copywriting has al 
ways been a highly-skilled creative art. 
As we apply the findings of various 
market research and advertising re 
search projects, copy is becoming more 
of a science. 

“As we learn to use the facts gained 
through circulation audits and research 
by publications, the purchase of ad 
vertising media is becoming more busi- 
nesslike. 

“Yet, sometimes—lI believe—we are 
inclined to overlook the importance 


of the editorial jobs done by the ad- 
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The above photos show five of the Editorial Competition winners receiving awards from Jame: 


R. Kearney, Jr., president of James R. Kearney Corporation, at CIAA's opening meeting of thell| 


season: |. Howard Dreyer, Machine Design; 2. E. F. Ross, Steel, 3. Walter Murphy, Chemice 
Engineering News; 4. H. G. Fitzpatrick, Oil Weekly; and 5. C.O. Wilson, Oil and Gas Journa 














lin the 
Ph 


These are more scenes at CIAA's September meeting. The six new members picturé 
two top panels above are (left to right) Hal Burnett, editor of Industrial Marke! 
Desmond, Crane Company; Arthur Bamford, Bakers Weekly; Hillard R. Langlie, Aubre Moort 
& Wallace, Inc.; C. S. Benedict, Stewart-Warner; and Gorden D. Lewis, manager $ ane 


service, Advertising Publications, Inc. (Lower left) Claude Riemersma (left), F. W Dodge 
Corporation ,congratulates Philip Will, Jr., architect, for his article in Architectur Recore 
which received a silver plaque for the best illustrative.treatment in Industrial Marketivg s - 
torial Competition. (Lower right) CIAA's program committee (left to right) Delmar Wolt 
W. E. Selck Associates: Everett Addoms, Evans Associates; John Carr, D. A. Stuart Com 
pany; P. C. Sowersby, General Electric Company; and John Vaaler, Putman Publis’ 9 Ce 

1946 
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WV. are in the business of making 


complicated things easy to under- 


stand. We teach calculus without 


using the ugly word. We make 


sewage treatment plants sound 
exciting, and the intricacies of 
resistance welding crystal clear. 
We do this with words and pic- 
tures, and a lot of techniques we 


learned from the U.S. Navy. 


Ours is an organization of 100 
people—scientists, engineers, ar- 
tists, writers and photographers. 
We define our services as Public 
Sales 


Relations and Technical 


Promotion. Some of our clients 
call this an entirely new business. 


All agree that it stimulates sales. 


In the past year we have worked 
for Western Electric 


General Electric Company, Bell 


Company, 


Telephone Laboratories, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany, American Gas Association, 
National Radio Institute, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Por 
table Products Cerporation, and 
the Ford 


If it is dificult to make your cus- 


Instrument Company 


tomers understand your products 


like to 


and services, we would 


work for you. 


PHILIP E. 


WILCOX, we. 


39 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








New officers of the Central Ohio Industrial Marketers are pictured above. They include (stand. 
ing, left to right) M. L. Mullay; A. D. Mahoney, secretary; Edward J. Wetzle; and C. § 
Pearce, re-elected treasurer for a second term. (Seated, left to right) Arthur Arter, vice-pres 
dent; H. L. Young, new president of the NIAA Chapter; L. H. McReynolds, retiring president 


vertising media we employ to carry 
our sales messages. To a great extent, 
both the number of readers of a pub- 
lication, and the quality of readership, 
depend fundamentally on the calibre 
of the job done by its editors.” 


@ Eastern Editors Receive 
Editorial Awards at 
New York Chapter Meet 


The opening meeting of the New 
York chapter of NIAA in the 
Belmont-Plaza Hotel formed a fit- 
ting background for presentation of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s awards to 
Eastern editors. Philip W. Swain, edi- 
tor of Power, told of the atom bomb 


tests at Bikini and showed how atomic 
energy means the beginning of a new 
strategic and industrial era. Hal Bur- 
nett, editor of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, gave the awards and pointed to 
the strides made in business paper edi- 
torial work. 


More than 200 publication repre- 
sentatives and advertising agency men 
attended the function. 

Following the presentation, Mr. 
Swain gave his talk, illustrated with 
slides and movies. Taking the bunk 
out of the atom bomb, he reported his 
trip to the Bikini atoll, gave his ob- 
servations, and made predictions as to 
the wartime and peacetime impact of 
the weapon. His talk was divided 


SS 


“er. 


9 


} 
: 











Photos taken at the New York Chapter's annual outing include: 1. Jack Dillon (left) 





lews- 


week, A. W. Marshall, Bryant Press; 2. Henry Sildorf, G. M. Basford Company; 3. A> ‘ony 
Machiedo (left) and Ray Muscarell, of the G. M. Basford Company; 4. (Left to right) arles 
Deily, Gardner Publications; Ken Langley, Oil & Gas Journal; W. M. Schink, Basfo Ted 
Alcorn, McGraw-Hill; 5. (Left to right) Adin Davis, Charles Fuller, Ken Langley, Bob > wne- 
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> WHOLESALERS 
» WHOLESALERS’ SALESMEN 
» CONTRACTORS 


— as 


¥ 


~~ 


[I 


with one cost-saving combination package 


Why ALL THREE are important: 


The Wholesaler stocks thousands of items, in- 

vests thousands of dollars, in order to have 
plumbing and heating equipment and supplies where 
they’re needed, when they’re needed by the con- 
tractors. In the past manufacturers have had to 
depend entirely upon expensive personal selling and 
direct mail to reach the important purchasing exec- 
utives, of which there is an average of two in each 
of the worthwhile 2,000 wholesaler establishments. 


Wholesalers’ Salesmen. With an average of 4% 

salesmen per wholesaler establishment, the man- 
ufacturer’s sales department has found it impos- 
sible to keep in touch with more than a few, except 
at occasional sales meetings and the like. Yet the 
wholesalers’ salesmen are the only direct link from 
manufacturer to contractor, and as such are ex- 
tremely important in the manufacturer’s promotion 
picture. 


Plumbing and Heating Centractors. There are 

25,000 plus contractors of all sizes scattered over 
the entire United States. All of the progressive 
ones want as much information as they can get 
about the materials and equipment they need on the 
job, and about the products they buy and install for 
home and industrial users. 


Reach ALL THREE with Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Wholesaler, and Plumbing & Heating 
Journal: 


Plumbing & Heating Wholesaler is read by nearly 
3,000 purchasing and other executives, 4,000 whole- 
saler salesmen, and over 2,000 engineers, manufac- 
turers agents, manufacturers and their salesmen. 
Begun last February as a news letter, PRHW was 
converted with the August issue into a full fledged 
oe at the demand of the wholesalers them- 
selves. 


It is built from the wholesalers’ own lists, at their 
2wn request, in order that they might have a maga- 


—_— 








zine devoted editorially and advertising wise to 


their own specific interests. And manufacturers 
who make their advertising as specific as the edi- 
torial should find these readers responsive. 


Plumbing & Heating Journal is read by over 
12,000 plumbing and heating contractors who look 
to the editorial pages for technical data and work- 
sheet information that will help them operate more 
efficiently, more profitably—and they look to the 
advertising pages for the kind of information they 
need to buy intelligently and to understand the 
manufacturer’s problems and plans. 


The cost is LOW. 


Manufacturers can talk specific benefits to whole- 
salers and their salesmen, and to plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors and reach more of them at Jower 
cost by using pages in both Plumbing & Heating 
Wholesaler and Plumbing & Heating Journal. The 
combination rate SAVES $55 A MONTH! 


1 Page 12 T R in each P&HJ and P&HW........... $410-$390* 


(Individual rates—1 Page 12 T R—P&HW-—$220; P&HJ— 
$245—Total $465) 


Advertising rates are based on 6,000 circulation; 8,000 guar- 
anteed; over 9,000 actually delivered. 


*All advertisers woh used space in P&HJ in 1946 prior to Sep- 
tember 1, or who reserved space prior to that date to be used 
before July, 1947, are entitled to the combination rate marked 
with the asterisk above, through June, 1947, issues. 


“HOW AND WHAT THE PLUMBING AND HEATING INDUSTRY BUYS AND SELLS” 


For additional information about the market ask for this free leaflet. It describes: 
1. Wheat is meant by plumbing and heating —what is involved 


2. The channels of distribution 
3. What the plumbing and heating contractor buys 


Just write Plumbing & Heating Journal, 45 West 45th Street, New York 





PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL - PLUMBING AND HEATING WHOLESALER 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


—T. B. Cashion, C. J. Cashion, R. M. Mahoney (Midwestern District Manager) 10 S. LaSalle St., Central 5112 @ OHIO and WESTERN PENNA.—H. O. 
03 Orchard Grove, LAKEWOOD, OHIO @ NEW ENGLAND and N. Y. STATE—J. R. Feger, 242 Washington St., NORWICH, CONN. e N. Y. C., 
EASTERN PENNA., MD., DEL.—R. A. Devies, Jr., 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. @ PACIFIC COAST—Don Harway & Co., 816 W. Sth St., LOS ANGELES, and 


68 Post St., SAN FRANCISO, CALIF, 
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into three parts: First, a basic explana- 
tion of the scientific principles behind 
atom splitting; second, the bomb it- 
self; and, third, the probable indus- 


trial application of atomic energy. 


® Vergil Reed to Speak 
at Rochester Meeting 
Virgil Reed, associate director of 


research, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, will be the guest speaker at the 


Oct. 22 meeting of the Central New 
York Industrial Advertisers at the 
Sheraton Hotel in Rochester. He will 
speak on “Basic Trends in Adver- 
tising.”” 

With a wide background of ex- 
perience in advertising, selling, and 
marketing, Mr. Reed is a graduate of 
the School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity, receiving his Ph.D. in 1935. 
He served as buyer for import and 
euport mérchents; managed a } seseanch 


and service department of a Pittsburgh 
agency; was associate professor in mar. 
keting and foreign trade at Bostop 
University; was chief, retail and 
wholesale trade, Census Bureau. De. 
partment of Commerce; became as. 
sistant director of the Census: and 
was chief, general statistics staff of the 
War Production Board. He is nov 
serving as consultant to the Hous 
Special Committee on Postwar Eco 
nomic Policy and Planning. 


® Los Angeles Chapter 
Elects Harry Howard 


Harry Howard, Salsbury Motors 
became the new president of the Lo 
Angeles chapter of NIAA at its re 
cent election meeting. 

Other officers elected to serve dur 
| ing the 1946-47 season are A. L. Schil 
| ling, Southern California Edison Com. 
pany, vice-president; Bruce Lindeke §** 
Advertising Management Service, sec 
retary-treasurer; and A. O. Dillen 
| beck, Duncan A. Scott Company, re 
| cording secretary. 
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Greater Sales Seen by Commerce |, 
Department for Pleasure Boats\ | 














When production B..3 int full swing be 3 










an unprecedented market in pleasure} U. S. Dept. of Commerce Newly elected NIAA directors of 
aes a ts , ket | the Los Angeles chapter include B. P 
, cc 2° forecasts r beating | Mast, Conover-Mast, senior member 


cust issue of “Domes 






and Earl L. Taggart, McGraw-Hill, 
junior member. IAASC directors are 
Harry S. Rorick, Turco Products; R 
Calvert Haws, Western Precipitation 
Corporation; R. Raymond Kay, Th 
Iron Age; and M. L. Gowans, Darwin 
H. Clark Advertising. 


And Yachting... with circu- | 
lation up 94% from prewar | 
levels ...offers a bigger-than- | 
ever market of individualswill- | 
ing and able to buy the best. | 


Leading publication in the | 

boating field in circulation and Fr ae erase — by 
ses | resident owar inciude ° ayne 
SE ae | Wettstein, program; A. Byrd Chris- 
g | tian, house; Forrest C. Pearson, mem- 
bership; Donald O. Hanson, maga- 

| zine; Davis E. Browne, publicity; 
| Clay H. Hollister, Jr., reception; and 
| 






| Builders are receiving orders 
=) jrecord numbers accompanied bypae 
me ichecks. The used boat market is ex-f 
Beyiceptionally active. 

“The upward trend in asi ; 
; oating.”” says the Cements Dl oe 
ent, “started several years befo: 2 
war. It has been accelerated b 






























water during the war, and now 
ato own boats.” 

Owners of small power and sailing} 
scraft in the U. S. spend about $140,-f% 
7000,000 annually for maintenance, 
Joperation and supplies, 






















Theodore Schell, bellringer. 

At the conclusion of the installation 
ceremonies, President Howard pre- 
sented M. L. Gowns, retiring president, 
with a pen and pencil set as an ex 
—. of appreciation from the 


STEWART, BROWN & ASSOCIATES | == 


® Rochester Chapter Holds 
ae Sante Annual Midsummer Outing 
Marketing Research | 


Members of the Central New York 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. | 
205 East 42nd St. + New York 17,N.Y | 








Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Rochester chapter of NIAA, played 
golf, swam, sang and attended a ban- 
quet at their annual mid-summer out- 
ing at Geneva Country Club, Geneva. 
N. Y., recently. 

C. H. Mallery, advertising 


Dr. Lyndon O. Brown, one of our Partners, has accepted the 
iresbloony of Knox College. Dr. Brown will retire from this 
firm December 31, 1946. 





Paul W. Stewart 


man 


| 
A. B. Dougall | ager of Shuron Optical Company, 4f 
P. W. Atwood anid the affair to which approx 
R. S. Potter | mately 40 members attended. In the E 
D. M. Atkins evening, dinner was served at the er 
J. B. Cooke | and local talent provided enter 


ment. 
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According to ourinformation, this impatience 
of Mr. Poindexter (President) is common to 
other executives of his company. Getting to 
each week’s fresh copy of their most useful 
magazine is simply a case of ‘first come, first 
informed.’ And being informed in business 
these days is mighty important; particu- 
larly, being informed about the latest busi- 
ness goods. Advertisers know this well. Which 
accounts for Business Week continuing to 
carry more business advertising in 1946's 
first six months than all other general busi- 
ness magazines combined ...1610 pages! 


Wherever you find it, you find a management-man...well informed. 
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Industrial Shows 


and Exhibits 








Oct. 4-12. National Aircraft Show, 
Cleveland 
Oct. 7-11. American Gas Association 


Convention and exhibition, Auditorium, 
Atlantic City 

Oct. 10-12 American Society of Tool 
Engineers Show, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh 

Oct. 10-13. Civitan Trade Show, Rob 
inson Auditorium, Little Rock, Ark 

Oct. 14-19. National Electronic Radio 
and Television exposition, Grand Central 


Palace, New York 


Oct. 16-26. Philadelphia National Boat 
and Sportsmen's Show, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 19-27. Post War Products Exposi- 
tion, Convention Hall, Detroit 

Oct. 20-21. Carbonated Beverages Mfg 
Association, Higgennum, Conn 


Oct. 20-23. National Industrial Stores 
Association, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

Oct. 21-26. Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion, Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 23-25. Railway Electric Supply 
Mfrs. Association Trade Show, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicago. 
Oct. 23-25. Annual Meeting of Porce- 
lain Enamel Institute, French Lick ‘Springs, 
Ind 
Oct. 
Calif 
Oct. 28-31. All-Industry Refrigeration 


23-26. Glass Mfrs., San Diego, 


YOU'RE NOT JUST BUYING NUMBERS. . . 


YOU'RE BUYING QUALITY OF NUMBERS... 


— 





.»»+WHEN YOU BUY MILK PLANT MONTHLY’S 
NATIONAL COVERAGE OF 


Total number of readers plus the high buy- 
ing power of those readers are the factors 
that make a great business paper a great 
sales producer. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY readers are 
heavyweights in their own organizations— 
they are progressive owners, managers, 
superintendents and foremen of America’s 
leading milk plants. All of the important 
buying executives subscribe to MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY. They gladly pay the 
full subscription price, without premiums 
or discounts, because MILK PLANT 


Published by 


NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


SINCE 
1929 


327 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 4, Il, 





Pel 





J \ ~N 


MONTHLY is the recognized authority— 
the down-to-earth specialized technical 
journal. It enjoys exceptionally high read- 
er interest, and is frequently quoted by 
scientific journals. 

That's the type of business paper you 
want to carry your message to the impor- 
tant buyers in this great 7'/2 billion dollar 
industry. 

You can do a top-notch selling job in 
this industry through MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY at low cost. 12 full pages for 
one year costs only $1,740. 


ilk Plant 


Monthly 
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ONSTRUCTION 


Indiana Ohio Public Work 





In Illinois-Indiana-Ohio, 7,500 engineers, contractors 
and public works officials depend on the news col- 
umns of Construction Digest to keep their fingers on 
the pulse of the industry. There’s no better way of 
getting your sales story across . 
ie” was 
by advertising regularly in Construction Digest. 


.. to the “right peo- 
to the men who do the buying . . . than 





} Ce) oy 


Indianapolis 





Show, Public Auditorium, Clevela 
Oct. 30. Connecticut Mfrs S0cia 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 


Nov. 3-6. National Paper Trade Aggo, 
ciation of the U. S., Palmer Ho Chi 
cago. 

Nov. 4-6. Paint Industries Sh« Clar 
idge Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 4-10. Women's International F; 
position of Arts and Industrie, 7], 
Regiment Armory, New York. 

Nov. 7-8. Cotton Mfg. Associatio: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Nov. 11-14. International Municip; 


Signal Exposition, Hotel Alcazar, Miam 
Fla. 

Nov. 11-15 National Association 
Ice Industries Trade Show, Sherman H 
tel, Chicago. 


Nov. 12-15. Northwest -Automotiy 
Trade Show, St. Paul Auditorium, & 
Paul, Minn. 

Nov. 15-24. National Aircraft Shoy 


Cleveland Municipal Airport, Cleveland 





Nov. 17-24. National Crafts  anj 
Science Show, Madison Square Garden 
New York. 

Nov. 18-23. 28th Annual Nation 
Metal Congress and Exposition, Munic 
pal Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Dec. 2-7. National Exposition of Powe 
and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Cer 
tral Palace, New York. 

Dec. 9-14. Automotive 
tries Show, Atlantic City. 


1947 


Jan. 14-17. National Materials Handling 
Exposition, Public Auditorium, Clevelan¢ 


Service Indu 


Jan. 19-24. Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association Exhibit, Atlantic 
City. 


Jan. 27-31. Electrical Engineering Ex 
position, Seventh Regiment Armory, New 
York. 

Jan. 27-31. Seventh International Heat 
ing and Ventilating Exposition, Lakeside 
Hall, Cleveland. 

Jan. 27-31. Society of Plastic Engin 
eers, Coliseum, Chicago. 

Feb. 3-6. Automotive Accessories Mfrs 
Association, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 17-20. Concrete Industries Expo 
sition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 27 - Mar. 2. Southwest Automotive 
Show, Sam Houston Coliseum, Heuston, 
Tex. 

Mar. 3-7. Institute of Radio Engineers 
Show, 34th Street Armory, New York 

Mar. 10-14. American Society of Bak 
ery Engineers Meeting and Display, Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 11-12. Leather Show, New York 


Mar. 18-20. Packaging Conference ane 
Exhibition, Auditorium, Atlantic City 
Mar. 22-27. Western Metal Exposition 


San Francisco. 


Mar. 25-28. National Restaurant Show 
Chicago. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 4. Frozen Food Equip 
ment and Trade Show, Horticult Hal 
Boston. 

Apr. 29-May 1. Industrial | aging 


and Materials Handling Expositi Hote 
Sherman, Chicago. 
May 6-8. Petroleum Indust Elec 
trical Association Conference, R Lote 
Houston, Tex. 
May 11-16. Radio Parts and | ron 


Equipment Show, Chicago 
Simler Joins Skyways 

W. E. Simler, former vice-pres = 
advertising director of Air Neo 3M 
joined the advertising staff of t ean 
Publishing Company's Skywa New 
York. 
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JA New Series |= 


Of Helpful 
Bulletins to 
Keep You 
Posted on— 


(Five published to date) 





| What Transportation Men Want To Know 








About Equipment And Supplies 
A? 


— 




















What Transportation Men 
Want to Know About 
Equipment and Supplies 


If you are an advertising or 
ules executive, either client or 
agency, interested in selling to the 
tation’s transportation industry: 
the railroads, airlines, motor 
tuck and bus lines, steamship 
and barge lines, and street rail- 
ways, the new TSN bulletins are 
pecifically published for you. 
You should see and read them as 
hey are published regularly 








every ten days. 


TSN bulletins No. 1, 2, 3, 4 


and 5 are off the press. Their 
contents, like that of all future 


bulletins, will be the result of 
friendly field visits made the 
country over by especially trained 
staff members of the James O. 
Peck Company. 


If you want to know timely 
answers on why and how you 
should be selling America’s 
transportation executives, based 
on problems they now face and 
will face in the future, write to- 
day for TSN Bulletins No. 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5. Your name will also 
be added to the mailing list 
upon request. 


Transportation 


Supply News 


418 S 


San F 


Market Street, Chicago 7, Illinois . . . 
York Office: 122 E. 42nd Street 


Wabash 2882 
Murray Hill 3-5520 
Douglas 7233 


tation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, 





incisco Office: 640 Mason Street > . : 
Transp 
Daily 7 afic World, World Ports and the College of Advanced Traffic. 
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Stir Booklet 
Urges Industry to Begin 
Public Relations at Home 


Because public opinion is local, 
making friends for industry begins at 
home, the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation points out in a booklet on 
plant-city advertising recently issued 
to its 1,054 member publications. 

Titled “Plant-City Newspaper Ad- 
vertising in Peacetime—How Com- 
panies Use it to Make Employes and 
Neighbors into Friends and Support- 
ers,” the booklet contains reproduc- 
tions of 35 typical plant-city news- 
paper advertisements. 

“Industry uses advertising with 
skill and efficiency to make millions 
of customers every day for its prod- 
ucts,” the booklet says. “Yet indus- 
try seems largely to ignore this same 
successful medium of advertising to 
make those customers into millions of 
friends. And in today’s complex and 
toughening economy, as forward- 
thinking management knows, industry 
cannot function smoothly or effi- 
ciently unless it has friends as well as 
customers.” 

The booklet urges plant-city adver- 
tising as one effective way for industry 
to make more friends. “There is no 
mystery about this kind of advertis- 
ing,” it tells industry. “It is as sim- 
ple as product advertising. It is noth- 
ing more than talking things over in 
understandable terms with employes 
and neighbors in the communities in 
which the company lives and works.” 

Emphasizing that plant-city adver- 
tising, like product advertising, must 
be a continuing effort because “‘you 
can’t make friends overnight,” the 
booklet elaborates specific ways in 
which plant-city advertising can 
strengthen employe relations, improve 
community relations and foster a bet- 
ter public understanding of all 
indystry. 


Thomas Publication Moves 


The Pittsburgh district office of Indus- 
trial Equipment News, published by 
Thomas Publishing Company, New York, 
has moved to larger quarters at 2101-2102 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 


Aviation Equipment Changes Name 


The name of Haire Publishing Com- 
pany'’s Aviation Equipment, published in 
New York, has been changed to Aviation 
and Automotive Equipment. The publica- 
tion will now cover the automotive field 
in addition to aviation. 


Richardson Joins Sutton Magazine 


John E. Richardson, formerly with 
Whitney Publications, has joined the sales 
staff of Sutton Publishing Company's 
Electrical Equipment, New York. 
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Trend of Farm Equipment 
Industry Appears Bright 


HILE LABOR disturbances, ma 

terial shortages, etc., have re- 
tarded the farm equipment industry’s 
peacetime production and marketing 
programs and have delayed the intro- 
duction of many important new prod- 
ucts, the leng term outlook for ex- 
panded domestic and foreign markets 
has been but little affected. Virtually 
every current economic trend indicates 
A greater 
products. 


future demand for its 


Of greatest immediate importance 
ure the replacement needs of the farm- 
er. Due to the limited production 
permitted during the war years and 
the use of present farm equipment 
beyond the period of economic effici- 
ency, one machine out of each four 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


now in service is in need of replace- 
ment. Replacement needs will con- 
tinue beyond normal peacetime levels 
until most of the present machinery 
disappears from use. This factor alone 
is expected to increase the industry’s 
annual production from 40 to 50% 
as compared with prewar output. 


At present, tractors are in use on 
slightly more than 2 million of the 
country’s 6 million farms. The limit 
of expansion with tractors of prewar 
sizes was generally considered as 
about 3 million farms. Newly an- 
nounced tractors of smaller size, which 
have not yet been produced as it has 
been impossible to erect the necessary 
new plants, will make mechanization 
economical for the farmer with as 
few as 40 crop acres. When available 
these will extend mechanization to 
at least 4 million farms. 





CH top a. bee? 


NOT ON YOUR LIFE = 


The world is beginning to breathe a little easier. But this 


doesn’t mean we're justified in letting up a bit 


. or that 


WNU’s publisher-clients will be satisfied with anything less 


than our very best. Some of our patrons are pretty fussy, you 


know. But we like it... keeps us on our toes. Which helps to 


explain why it’s habitual with us to turn out publications that 


have that spic-and-span, pick-me-up-and-look-me-over appear- 


ance that comes only from painstaking care. The question 


we ask is not, “Will it do?—rather, “Can it be improved?” 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ANDOVER 1830 





NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 





Meanwhile, a number of new prod 
ucts, such as loaders, stackers, pos — 
hole diggers, graders and bullcozers 
which are wartime developments and 
are now available in quantity, ha 


tent 
nd € 
ract 





Politi 





e not 
only increased the general utility of MOF R 
the tractor, but are spreading the cap. BJ'H 
ital investment over a greater variety in 
of work. New equipment for com. Meed, 
pletely mechanizing the harvesting BAll ir 
processing, storage and marketing of Jin va 
grass crops are likewise increasing Pblight 
tractor application and _ popularity. frailroa 
Coupled with these new development fries, 
has been a widespread application of jected 
hydraulic controls for implements and fmore 
other tractor operated machines fbusine 
which has made many previously laf Ax 


borious operations as easy as driving Bf thi 


a car. 
The 

their 

quickening 


industry’s manufacturers 
forward planning foresee iff 
acceleration of 


i 


busine 


nd th 
his yi 


certain Bby 12 


trends which have long been evident. fgoes, 


For instance, power farming has added Fthe ra 
nearly 20% to the nation’s farm acre. fof it 
age since 1910, 7.7% of which ha fears a 


been since 1940. 


At the same time Pdate : 


the number of farms has decreased Bshorta 
and since 1940 the average acreage §20,00' 
per farm has increased approximately F Mo 
10%. know! 


Also, this has been accomplished at Pfreigh 





a time when the nation’s farm pop- §when 
ulation has shown a decided decrease can b 
both in percentage of the national §produ 
total and in number. In percentage, Bwhere 


during this period in which agricul- §will, 


ture has been in process of mechan- 


genuit 


ization, farm population has declined Jenjoyi 


from 35 to 18% of the total. In |jvolum 
number, the decrease has exceeded 6 Phigher 
million persons. At the same time }days. 
the nation’s total population has in- [is m 
creased nearly 50%. upon | 
That this great population shift can )"*Ys 
be attributed primarily to agricultural | rails 
mechanization is evidenced by the fact 7° 4 
that the efficiency of the farm worker and ir 
in 1944, as compared with 1935-39 Basser 
period, has increased 48%. Present Fry « 
high wages for farm labor are also § 
expected to result in a greater replace 
ment by machinery, and the extension 
of rural electrification, now availabk 
to §1% of the farms, will eliminat | 
much of the need for manual labor 
in chore and other routine farm work 
That farmers will readily take th 
industry’s entire output for some tim 
to come seems assured. Cash income ; 
for agriculture has set a new hig? 
level for several successive yea! with N 
the result that farmers are hea\ sold: e 
ers of government bonds, and deposits 








in rural banks are the highest in his 
tory. Farm mortgage indebi«dness 
has been greatly reduced, and th: new 






ig i 
FROM COPY TO MAIL BAG—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF farm equipment has ranked hig phe 
surveys indicating farmers ying 
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atentions.—H. E. Everett, Editor 
und General Manager, Implement & 


Tractor 


Politics Dampens Outlook 
or Railroad Industry 
HE OUTLOOK for the railroad 


industry would be very bright in- 
led, except for one thing—politics. 
\ll industries of course, are afflicted 
with this 


in varying degrees same 


light, but it is more serious for the 


railroads than for most other indus- 
tries, because the railroads are sub- 
ected to political control to a far 


more minute degree than any other 
business. 

As to trafhc—the railroads in June 
pf this year moved 25% more freight 
business than they did in June, 1941; 
and their passenger business in May of 
this year exceeded that of May, 1941, 
by 124°,. As far as freight traffic 
is generally recognized that 
the railroads would be handling more 
pf it than they are, if they had the 
cars and other facilities to accommo- 


date it In mid-August freight car 
shortages were averaging more than 
20,000 per week. 

Moreover, as is also generally 


] 1 
known, the country will have more 


treight to be moved than it does now, 
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when and if labor and other difficulties 


can be got out of the way so that 


production can be increased to some- 
where near the lev el of demand. It 
will, therefore, take considerable in- 


to prevent the railroads from 


enjoying for several years to come a 
olume freight traffic appreciably 
higher than that of immediate prewar 
days The trend of passenger traffic 

mi problematical — depending 
upon | much the airlines and high- 
ways be able to divert from the 
rails he face of what promises to 
de a iod of the most widespread 
and i sive improvement of railroad 
Passer service in more than a cen- 
tury ilroad history. 


In short, plenty of business seems 
as certain for the railroads in the years 
lying immediately ahead as anything 
can be in a world with an A-bomb in 
it and gangster nations still on the 
prowl. 

The earnings side of the picture is 
not so clear, because the railroads’ ex- 
penses have gone up like those of every 
other business—while their fares and 
freight rates are only 10 and 6%, 
respectively, higher than they were in 
1941. The result is that in the first 
six months of 1946 the railroad indus- 
try as a whole operated at a deficit, 
after fixed charges. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is taking its 
leisurely time in considering a railroad 
application for higher freight rates— 
but it is doubtful whether such relief 
will come along until 1947; and 
whether the increases to be authorized 
will be adequate to meet the increased 
expenses is anybody’s guess. 

If railroads are permitted to price 
their service in accordance with pre- 
vailing trends in prices of other com- 
modities, a period of expanding and 
improving railroad service seems rea- 
sonably certain. But improvement 
and expansion cannot come on the 
railroads—as they do for highways, 
waterways, and airports—merely by 
having Congress pass a law appropriat- 
ing a few billion dollars of taxpayers’ 
money. The cannot make 
progress unless they are allowed earn- 
ings which will attract new capital, 
have no source of funds 


railroads 


because they 
except the private investment market. 
—James G. Lyne, Vice-President, 


Railway Age. 


Distributors’ Sales Volume 
Holds at High Levels 
ITH INDUSTRIAL production 
mounting to peacetime record 
levels, industrial distributors 
during the first seven months of 1946 
only slightly below wartime 
For obvious reasons, sales of 


sales of 


were 
peaks. 





How Distributors’ Sales 
mpare with 1945, 1939 





ying ‘ 
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industrial distributors are closely cor- 
related with the level of industrial 
activity. Since V-J Day, however, 
distributor sales have held up much 
better than industrial production. This 
relatively strong showing during this 
period may be attributed to a non- 
recurring Cause. 

A whole host of the non-durable 
goods industries that were classed as 
non-essential and thus were not given 
priority assistance during the war were 
starved for all sorts of equipment and 
supplies. With the strong consumer 
demand existing during the period, 





NECESSARY... 


“Personally we like your BAKER'S DI- 
GEST very much and while we like to 
keep our maagzine files as low as pos- 
sible, we have found it necessary to 
retain copies of The BAKER’S DIGEST 
for our files on account of the articles 
which have special value to those bak- 
ers who want to know what the inside 
stories of bread-making are—what de- 
velopments are being made, and the 
trend of advance information which 
surely becomes the trend of the indus- 
try at a later date.” 

—General Baking Company 


The BAKER’S DIGEST is de- 


voted exclusively to production 





ideas and problems. It cireu- 
lates to the large and medium 


. those 


| Tw MAGKET 
Dar 


size bakeries only a soon 


responsible for 80% of the In- 





dustry’s total production. 





CHICAGO 14— 965 Montane St. 
NEW YORK 17.—333 E. 41st St. 
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Manufacturers who want materials and 
parts incorporated into the products of 
the future can now tell their story to 
MORE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS, MORE QUICKLY THAN EVER 
BEFORE—and at a LOW COST. 





Product Design & Development cffers 
PENETRATION + VISIBILITY thus insuring a 
GREATER RETURN ON A SMALLER INVESTMENT 





PENETRATION: 35,000 Design and Development Engineers, the 
®men who write the specifications for tomorrow’s 
products, receive INDIVIDUAL copies of PD&D every month. Each 
of these 35,000 men can hold on to his own copy long enough before 
he passes it on, to use it in his work. He won’t hesitate to tear out an 
item or an ad about which he wants to make further inquiry. You can’t 
have too much saturation in this field . . . from chief engineer to the men 
“on the board,” they’re all important. The Design Engineer is responsible 
for today’s “seed orders,” from which will come volume orders next year 
and the year after. 


VISIBILITY: PD&D (following successful IEN format) is designed 
* to give EQU AL visibility to every advertisement. Space 
units are the standard 3%” x 4%”, and 3%” x 9%”, with each ad next 
to editorial. Design and Development Rasiesers want advertising and 
editorial boiled down because of their need to learn as quickly as possible 
the high-spot facts about all new materials, component parts, fabricating 
techniques, finishes and services and new applications which might im- 
prove their products. And because news and advertising are coded for 
easy reference, it is a simple matter for the design engineer, as he thumbs 
through PD&D, to select those items about which he wants specific infor- 
mation to help him with specific design problems. 


GREATER RETURN ON SMALLER INVESTMENT: 


Because, fortunately for advertisers, Design and Development Engineers 
do want advertising as well as editorial boiled down, PD&D is able to 
give SATURATION plus VISIBILITY at a price any manufacturer can 
afford to pay . . . $120 per single unit. 


PD&D will stand or fall on tangible evidence of readership. But even 
if PD&D were 50 years old, you’d never know whether it can get results 
for your product until you try it. So why not test it now with a trial 
order for three months . . . three insertions, reaching 35,000 Design and 
Development Engineers each month during December, January and 
February . . . for only $360? 


(Even in the face of spiraling advertising costs, PD&D will protect advertisers 
placing orders for these three months, against any price increase during 1947.) 


JOHNSON ASKS FOR AN ORDER 





PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 
NEWS 
for the Original Equipment Market 
Published by Johnson Business Papers — 138 E. 47th St., New York 17, N.Y, 
Franklin H. “‘Spats’’ Johnson, Publisher 
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they entered the market in 
substantial fashion as they replace 
worn out equipment and replenished 
exhausted stocks. 


According to the index of d 
tor sales regularly compiled an 
lished by Mill Supplies from th: 
sales reports of more than a h 
distributors from all parts of the coun. 
try, total sales during the firs: seven 
months of 1946 were down about 3% 
from the like period of 1945, but wer 
160% above those in 1939. 


The showing, however, has not been 
uniformly good throughout the coun. 





iCtual 


indred 


try. The seven months comparisons§f 


with last year and with 1939 ar 
shown in the table on page 14}. 
There it will be noted that sales of 
distributors in the Southern and Wes- 
ern states have increased substantially 
over those in the corresponding period 
last year while distributor sales in 
other areas declined. 

The sharp variation in the showings 
by the broad regions may be accounted 
for in large measure by the difference 
in industry composition of the areas 


as well as by the difference in thi, 


impact of strikes in the areas. The 
manufacture of non-durable goods, 
which tends to dominate industry in 
the South, was at near record level 
during the period, while durable goods 
output, a more significant factor in 
the industry pattern of the North, re- 
mained at a low level as manufactur- 
ers continued to struggle with the 
problems of reconversion and indus- 
trial disputes. 

Over the longer period, however, 
from 1939 to 1946, sales of distribu- 
tors in four of the five areas have 
more than doubled, and in the case of 
distributors in the Western states are 
up almost threefold. Substantial long 
time gains are thus revealed by thi 
comparison.—WaLTER F, CrowDEk 
Editor, Mill Supplies. 


Craig Joins McGraw-Hill 


Victor I. Craig has been appointed a 
sociate manager of McGraw-Hill’s Atlas 
tic District, and will have charge of Ne* 
England operations. He succee All 
Rood who recently resigned. 


Tucker Becomes Eastern Manager 
Mitchell Tucker, former manager 
the market research department if and 
Gas Journal and Petroleo Interamencan 
has been appointed Eastern n 

the two publications. 


Koch Joins Spanish Journal 
S. Koch has been inte 
manager of Radio y cul 
export Spanish lang s 


George 
business 
Electric Os, 


very 


tribu- 
pub. 





published by © rbur 


ness journal 


Press, Chicago. His headquarter 
in New York at the publicatior ster® 
office. 
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two 1946 Awards, which set a record for 


al Marketing’s Annual Competition, make 


The 
-oods, Pal of five Firsts won by American Machinist in 
, y ' ine years the contest has been held. 
eveis 
good: 
or iNfwinner in Class II (best single editorial or -arti- 


. gave real help to 
. told just 


wage incentives are; how they work; why they 


covered “Wage Incentives” 
executives of Metalworking . . 


fective. And, “Wage Incentives” is just one ex- 
Be of the regular series of American Machinist 
ial Reports to the Metalworking Industries. 
rts that give concise, accurate coverage on cur- 
subjects that are important to the administra- 


and production executives of Metalworking. 


yone who has seen American Machinist lately, 
irst Award winner in Class VI (best improve- 
in typography, format and general appearance) 
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needs no explanation. Sparkling 4-color covers . ., 
more readable type faces . . . expert use of functional 
color inside the book . . . extensive use of sketches, 
. larger, clearer illustrations . 


better paper... 


diagrams, graphs . 
addition of 25% 
cartoons to brighten departments and articles . . . 
all contributed toward 


editorial space .. . 


“opened-up” news pages... 
the winning of the plaque. 


It’s performance like this that makes A.M. the most 
popular magazine in Metalworking today. Over 
26,000 paying subscribers—50% more than the near- 
est paper in the field. And this is quality circulation, 
concentrated in the top production titles—adminis- 
trative, manufacturing, and engineering executives. 
Your American Machinist representative, or local 
McGraw-Hill office—will be glad to show you just 
why A.M. won twice in one year. Call him—he has 


facts and figures to help you. 


1* American 


: A Mm ke rl C 4 ye etn, Loe Machinist 
- ae aa ati 
Machinist 


‘\cGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


“> 
= ey 
SRE es LIGHTING FOR PRODUCTION 


UM: vazine of MWetaluorking Production $ 





Gen Lone Ee tore! 


wl the history of Industrial Marketing’s 
+ Editorial Achievement, a single magazine — 


ACHINIST—WINS TWO FIRSTS! 
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TEXTILES 
Panamenricanos 
EVERY LATIN-AMERICAN 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURER 


EVERY MONTH 
7 
Write for rate card 
e 
PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO 
393 7th Ave. New York | 











Look WHAT's YEH asout 


CONCRETE / 


NEW format 


NEW circulation 
NEW Editorial features 


NEW NIAA trim size 


* Send for complete details 
on the New CONCRETE today 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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| CED Proposes 7-Point 


Program to Curb Inflation 


Drastic curtailment of government 
expenditures must be combined with 
long-range marketing and purchasing 
thinking by industry to curb inflation, 
according to a statement on national 
policy issued during September by the 
research and policy committee of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

CED proposed a “seven point plank” 
of essential elements in the drive 
against inflation: 

1. Efforts of management, labor, 
and government to increase produc- 
tivity. 

2. Restraint by individuals, acting 
singly or collectively, in raising prices, 
wages and salaries in recognition of 
the common interest in avoiding a 
wWage-cost-price spiral. 

3. Restraint by individuals and 
businesses in making deferrable ex- 
penditures at the present time. 

3. Restraint by State and local 
Governments in making expenditures 
not urgently needed now. 

5. A monetary policy to help pre- 
vent further expansion of expendable 
funds in the hands of the public. 

6. A vigorous campaign on the part 
of the Treasury to sell, and keep sold, 
Series E and F bonds of small denom- 
inations. 

7. A vigorous policy to reduce 
Federal expenditures and maintain 
sufficient revenues to yield a large ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 

At a special luncheon meeting spon- 
sored by CED for business paper edi- 
tors and representatives Sept. 16 at 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, aims 
and services performed by the organ- 
ization were discussed by J. C. Aspley, 
president, Dartnell Corporation; Carl 
H. Milam, secretary, American Library 
Association; and P. D. Fahnestock, 
CED’s director of information. Ralph 
Turner, editor, Power Plant Engineer- 
ing, presided at the meeting. 


Survey Shows Production 

Won't Return to Normal 

For at Least 5 Years 
New 


stoves, 


AUTOMOBILES, refrigerators, 
sinks, bathroom fixtures and 
similar items will not be available for 
all who want them for at least five 
years, predicts the New York Journal 
of Commerce, as the result of a re- 
cent survey of leading Detroit indus- 
trialists. 

Representatives of the nerve center 
of the mass production industries are 
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revising their earlier predictions of 
two and one-half to three ye cs be. 
cause of material shortages, la) >r dif. 
ficulties and machinery bott -neck: 
They say that peak producti yilj 
not be reached in most factorie: befor 
spring, 1947. 

However, Detroit industry \; opt. 
mistic about the long-range outlook 
for a sustained period of high output, 
the Journal of Commerce survey 
shows. Leaders believe the slower re. 
turn to peak production of consume 
products will help to avoid the kinj 
of industrial “boom” and its result. 


ing “bust” that followed the firg 


World War. 
Many Detroit industrialists beliey 
labor peace is still a long way of 





Though some expect most labor trov. 
bles to be ironed out soon, other 
believe strife within unions, between 
national unions and between employ. 
ers and unions will continue to han. 
string production for many month 
If labor disputes were immediately 
ended, one automotive manufacture 
indicated peak production could k 
reached in three months. 

The survey shows the shortage ¢ 
cold rolled steel is the most important 
material factor holding up _produc- 
tion. Current allocations of steel t 
the automotive industry will permit 
the output of only 3.5 to 4 million 
cars of the industry’s yearly goal of 
6 million. The attainment of this goal 
is two years in the future, manufac- 
wurers claim. 


Becker Named Managing Editor 
William E. Becker, former Pacific Coast 


editor of McGraw-Hill’s Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering, has been ap 
pointed managing editor of Industrial Bu 





letin, Chicago. 


Canty Named District Manager 


Leonard P. Canty has been na 
trict manager in Detroit of McGraw Hil 
American Machinist and Product E 
gineering. He was formerly associate Gl 
trict manager of the Cleveland of 


eg UP 


Haring Returns to Modern Industry 


Willard J. Haring has returne nt 


Navy to his former position as nag 
of Modern Industry's Philadelp fhe 
Frederic A. Ewald, who mat th 


Philadelphia office of the public d 
ing the war service of Mr. H i 
returned to the New York ofhc« 


Metal Directory Published 


The 1946 edition of the Stand Mets 
Directory, vublished by Atlas P) >!shingy 
Company, New York, has just 1e | 
the press. The directory, 150 p 
than the previous edition, cor s «a 
tailed reports on steel mills, ndr 
and ‘smelters. It also publishe: $ 
iron, steel and metal jobbers, d 
and scrap iron metal dealers ‘s 
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DO YOU SELL 


Any Products or Services 
To Industry? Or to Business? 


You will find the 1947 Market Data Book Number of 
Industrial Marketihg an invaluable basic tool for planning 
your sales strategy. Every marketing, sales and adver- 
tising executive should have his own copy of this fact- 
packed, 500-page guide to markets and media. In this one 
book you will find: 


+ Authoritative, up-to-the-minute analyses of 85 indus- 
trial and business markets. Basic sales facts that will 
help you plan your own sales and advertising program. 


+. Media facts. Circulations, rates and mechanical spe- 
cifications for the 2,000 business papers serving U. S. 
industry, business, professional and institutional mar- 
kets. The most complete reference source available 
between two covers. 

+e The Media Data File. Complete market and media 
information on more than 200 of the country’s leading 
business papers, classified by markets for easy refer- 
ence. 

a Business Reference Publications. A gold mine of 
information on sources of mailing lists. A complete 
list of directories, buyers’ guides, catalog files and 
other forms of business reference publications. 


HERE’S HOW THIS BOOK WILL HELP YOU 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS—SALES MANAGERS— 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 

rhe Industrial Market Data Book will help you analyze 
the sales potential for each of the 85 industrial and business 
markets you sell. Look here first for basic market facts 
and media data to help you in your planning. 


MEDIA BUYERS—RESEARCH MEN 

Industrial Market Data Book is the logical “jump- 
ing off place’ for every study of business and industrial 
markets. The basic facts, from government and private 
sources, plus suggestions on where to look for further 
iniormation. No other reference combines so many essen- 
tial market and media information features. 


COPY WRITERS—ART DIRECTORS 


_!o whom are you addressing your business paper or 
( t mail advertising ? > Engineers ? Purchasing Agents? 

tors? Architects? Thumb through the pages devoted 
to each market. Study the circulation break-downs. Note 
omplete mechanical data. Here is a real time-saver. 


D °ECT MAIL SELLERS 
ive you overlooked any sources of mailing lists? Here 
mvenient, usable guide to directories, business refer- 
publications, catalog files and buyers’ guides. Perhaps 
lead you to the list you need. 


‘serve your own copy now 
The 1947 Market Data 

& ok and 12 issues of Industrial 
' -rketing. Both for $2. Or, if 


: 

| INDUSTRIAL 

| 

| 
want to save one dollar, | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


100 E. Ohio St., Chic 
Gentlemen 


Enclosed is $2 


vs $3, and we will send “ 
the 1947 and 1948 issues 


MARKETING, 
ago 11. 





WHAT USERS SAY . 
“We consult the Market Data Book before we even think 
of an advertising or sales campaign.’ 
Harry Rorick, advertising manager, 
Turco Products, Inc., Los Angeles. 


“Every time a new problem comes up as to new markets, 
new sales promotion, new distribution methods, or new 
advertising fields, the Market Data Book is used first, and 
exclusively. I would not know how to get along with- 
out it.” Arthur H. Volker, 

Herman H. Sticht Co., Inc., New York. 


“The Market Data Book has become an invaluable bib- 
liography of source material in outlining analyses of po- 
tential markets for photography in industry. In this 
period of reconversion, it is especially desirable to have 
so many facts in one neat package.” 

William H. Scott, Market Research Dept., 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y 


“The Market Data Book Number is a ‘must’ in a market 
research department.” 
J. G. Thorne, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland. 


“The latest dog-eared copy of the Market Data Book 
has an important place in a special book case for reference 
books within easy reach of my desk.” 

>. Fry, advertising-publicity manager, 
North American Philips Company, New York. 
every advertising man in this country will 
Market Data 


“I believe 
agree that he just cannot be without the 
Book in easy reach at all times 

T. Jones, sales pro motion, 
Ah ae we Products Department, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


“The Market Data Book has earned a prominent and 
permanent spot on my work table.” 
J. H. Williams, advertising manager, 
Sangamo Electric Company, Springfield, II. 


BE SURE TO RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


Make sure that you will have your own desk copy of 
this meaty marketing manual. The 1947 edition will be 
published October 25, 1946. You can have your own per- 
sonal copy for only $2, if you act now. 

In addition to the big Market Data Book, you will get 
12 issues of Industrial Marketing, The Magazine of Sell- 
ing and Advertising to Business and Industry. Industrial 
Marketing is the only publication devoted exclusively to 
this pros ig branch of selling. Each issue is packed 
with useful, “how to do it” articles that will help you plan 
your own sales and advertising campaigns research 
methods . . . copy slants distributor relations 
sales promotion....... 


for the 1947 Market Data Book and 12 issues of Industrial 
Marketing 
for the 1947 and 1948 Market Data Books and 24 issues of 


Industrial Marketing 


Company 





he Industrial Market Data Name 
. and atwo years’ subscrip- anne 
' to Industrial Marketing. ai ae a 
RIAL MARKETING, October, 1946 151 











SA F E T Y Cc A N Members of the Sylvania Electric Products Company sales and advertising staff pose with Pa 


S. Ellison, director of public relations, who spoke on "The Integration of Market Research wit 

B E CA U G ry T Sales, Advertising, Publicity, and Public Relations” at the NIAA Convention in Atlantic Cit 

They are (left to right): Fred B. Parker, assistant sales promotion manager; John P. Water 

Like almost every habit, the safety advertising manager of lighting production; Mr. Ellison; F. W. Mansfield, director of sales re 

habit is “catching”. It can be instilled search; H. C. L. Johnson, advertising manager of the radio, electronics and international d 
through instruction it should be 


encouraged by example 
Industries of all types which bestow 
Robbins Safety Awards to employees 

















report that they set examples to other [CONTINUED FROM PaGE 44] 
workers, stimulating the safety habit 
= aati a goal for which they Here are the Facts 
SULVE 
Throughout the country, compani¢s Where Radio Set Sales Are Made 
large and small have effectively util 
ized Robbins —- Awards to cut [he radio store, department store and furniture store sell nearly 60% of 
down accidents iy not proht trom , ’ . ' " , as 
. N 1dget ible Const € some 7‘ rtabDi 
their experience * The Robbins Com Mi * . ' at 
pany, creator of ideas in metal tor i = - ; P en 
over fifty years, will be happy to help R IGIO SLOTE see eeeeees 92.0 <3.) 24.0 4.) -5.0 
you plan a Safety Award System tor 1 ot ? 4.) J ‘ 6 
your plant i \ Store 10.5 12.0 ?.) ? 18 
D otore — 2 10 25 
The Kobhi Dept. Stor si 18 18.0 18 te 14.0 S 
Cao. I SOOre ..ce 10 14.5 22 55 7 ‘ 
Ideas in Metol Sporting G Is Store . 2 5 1. 3.5 oi 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS Auto Supply Stor 3.0 5.5 3. 6 4 
Mail Orde l 5 ’ 
Mis ee 2 2 14.5 5 19 7 
News Ads are Best | a oe | “ 
Y ‘ tribut varies widely w eral t 
Use the Medium which 
Gets your Message most What Do People Do When Their Set Doesn’t Play Well? 
Quickly to the Buyer c G. co | 
srout , up , ut 
Total A B Cc 
Is your advertising message of “i ra 
NEWS interest to the buyers in Called a repairmar ; atest ta ; 35.4 53.8 gs 8 15.9 
the metal working industries? Took the radio to a repairman........ 29.2 27.8 6.9 28.4 5 
I k tubes ¢ repairman for testing.... 19.0 144 20.8 
Then place it in the daily Took number from burned out tube and 
NEWSpaper of the industry x s © rey ee pies indeed dial = : : iy 
AMERICAN METAL MAR a, i elt... - : 9 2.6 
id not have BE cance akinwaeieis 
KET is being read daily by et Gee ’ ‘ 
close to 20,000 purchasing, 
sales, and management execu- 100.0 100 ( l 
tives in over 8.200 metal con- All groups rely primarily on the repair man—but there is a tender 
suming, fabricating, distribut- ower income groups to replace their own tubes 
ing, and producing plants "Less than 1' 
More than 200 sellers of steel 
and metal products are deliver- But even if they do buy tubes— Other places 
ing their messages regularly to there is little tendency to shop in - 
these buyers in AMM. _Invest- order to get better price. 
rene: Shop 9.3% What Volume Do They Sell 
Go to one store only 90.7 . er 
AMERICAN 30,000,000 Repair jobs px 
30 ) Tubes—of 2 
@ 100.0% 30,000,001 Tubes—ot w , 
METAL and | , million are sold as a part of ce 
j , “ss tN: t “ee ; 4 . 4 4 r 
MARKET ney b : age! sige" Out of ten buy Millions of condensers, trans 
Since > : ‘@ rhere > , " ‘ ° P 
+ eS ‘a the place where set was pur resisters, vibrators and countle 1€ 
18 Cliff Street New York 7, N. Y. cnased. parts—sold as a part of servic 
Where bought 29.0% (Continued on Page 154 
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SURE 
YOU'RE 
BUSY 


. and so are the other top men in industrial ad- 
But they attend their local NIAA meet- 


ings because they can’t afford to miss the exchange 


vertising. 


oi ideas with their advertising brothers; they want 


hear the latest information from first rate speak- 


; they value this few hours a month for its com- 


ionship and wealth of ideas. 


lust as you would, they receive advertising 
iget surveys showing how other industrial firms 
id their advertising dollars; a monthly news 
r telling of happenings throughout the organi- 


here are other things, too, such as professional 


elopment programs, educational programs, 
lies reports and surveys made by special NIAA 
mittees, and the benefits of a_ professional 


» ‘cement service. One meeting a month can give 
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you an idea, or a lift in morale, or a new acquaint- 
ance that will pay off for years to come. 

And all that is required to find out how simple it 
is to join NIAA is to drop a note TODAY to NIAA 
Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


can become a member of one of the 25 local NIAA 


Headquarters will tell you how easy you 


chapters, or a member-at-large if you do not reside 


in a chapter city. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


imOurTmiar 
ADVERTICCRS 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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UsE 


For Questionnaires 


Market Surveys! 


Results of 50%, 60%, and 70% 
are not unusual with Reply-O 
“List-cleaning” letters. Propor- 
tionately high returns on all types 
of Questionnaires and Market 
Surveys. This easy-to-answer letter 
gets more replies. 


Whef Are 
Your Needs? 








Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 





Sr 

o< 

zo 

o” 

Oz 

2Zz 

22 

OS F Gvz- EA. in 100 Lots 

SOF Siz EA. in 1000 Lots 

oe POST CARDS or 4°x5°s | 30°x40° 53.85 EA 
Fe $22.00 per 1000 Lots | 20°x30° 52.50 EA. 
©” |  24HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
<X | __ “THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PHOTOGRAPHER“ 

~~ E Gi WRITE DEPT OS 
"sk S RT 165 West 46m St ay 
» , otographerr New Yor !I9NY 2 
ees WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE" 


PREFABRICATED HOMES 
Ilumination Publishing Co,, Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 











A Journal of Constructive Heip 


to the Sheet Metal, Ventilatior 
Alr Conditioning Warm Alr 
Heating and Roofing Trades 
(sed year after year by over 20¢ 
Industrial Advertisers who know 
market well 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St.. Chrteage 44, tI! 


Date on 
request 


oF see the 
Market their 
Dats Book 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 44] 


Sylvania Electric 


a fraud. So we patted the serviceman 
on the back in ads in Business Week, 
Newsweek, The Saturday Evening 
Post and Time. We also made posters 
of the ad available to servicemen for 
window and counter use. 

The story of a radio set in every 
room of the house suggested a display 
poster for the service dealer. Copy read, 
“The happy home that radio built. 
Keep it happy by replacing worn out 
tubes with Sylvania radio tubes.” 

3. We used the findings of the 
survey to build up our sales promotion 
technical helps. We found the service- 
men needed more and more help to do 
a better repair job, so we increased our 
line of technical service helps with 
books like “Radio Circuit Hints,” 
“Radio Equipment Hints,” “Radio 
Tube Hints” and “Service Hints.” We 
gave them radio tube substitution 
charts for wartime servicing. To mer- 
chandise the whole story of sales re- 
search, and its practical applications, 
through our field men to the jobber 
and jobber-salesman, we put it on a 


“Chalk Talk Film.” 
Paul S. Ellison: 


That just about winds up our story. 
From the president down, our com- 
pany is so sold on this kind of research 
that we'd be very lost without it, and 
our advertising agency feels the same 
way. 

You don’t all have the same prob- 
lems or the same needs as ours, but I 
doubt if there is a man in this room 
who couldn’t properly use market re- 
search if he could get it. What we 
have tried to do is to show you some 
of the corollary values that come 
to our company throughout its opera- 
tion and throughout its public rela- 
tions by a sound program of sales 
research. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 152] 


Here are the Facts 


What About Brand 
Loyalty 


As expressed by the brand of set 
purchased as compared to the brand of 
set replaced: 

15.4°% bought the same brand as 
previous set. 

84.6; bought a different brand. 

There seems to be no evidence of 
brand loyalty among radio set owners. 
This was found to be true regardless of 
the brand of set previously owned. 

As further evidence—an analysis of 





the make of sets owned by fami! :s 
with three sets, we find— 

5.89% of these families with | // 
three sets of the same brand. 


31.2% with two of the three sers 
of same brand. 
63.0% with all three sets of d 


ferent brands. 


The Repairman’s Job 


Is Complex 


40.5% of the repairs can be made 
with one of the following: tubes, |a- 
bor, mechanical parts or electrical 
parts. 

35.6% require two of these facto: 

17.2% require three. 

6.7% require all four. 


Repairmen Stock an 
Average of 2.8 Brands 


61.6‘; stock RCA. 

47.2) stock Sylvania. 

45.6, stock Philco. 

27.7% stock Tung-Sol. 

17.4% stock National Union. 
14.8°% stock Raytheon. 

But . . . more dealers feature Syl- 


vania than any other brand. 
Sylvania tubes predominate in the 
replacement field! 


Does the Radio Repairman 
Do a Good Job? 
92.5% of set owners say he does a 
good job. 
89.3% 
i 
90.4% of the repairmen are mak- 
ing repairs by changing circuits. And 
these changes are successful in 90.6‘; 
of these cases. 


What About Post-War? 


63° —(20,150,000) of the fam- 
ilies will buy a new set when radios 
again become available. 

Of these people 

36.5% say they will buy radio 
phono consoles. 

27.0% say consoles. 

20.7% say table models. 

8.3% say radio-phono table mod 


say charges for work are 


els. 
4.1% say midgets. 
3.4% say miscellaneous types. 
This represents a gigantic mar! 
for the radio industry. 


After the War... 


There will be more radios to repa 

There are 60,000,000 sets now 
use. 

§ to 6 years after the war—75 m 
lion home million au 
radios* 


radios—2 § 


*Estimates of Sylvania sales researc 


Yartment 


(Continued on page 156) 
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AOSPITAL FIELD- 















is the hospital publication preferred by hospitals within 
the United States. That publication is HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT, which leads all other hospital pub- 
lications in this major classification, based upon its own 
calculations of the ABC publishers’ statements for the 
six months ending June 30, 1946. Here’s how the ABC 
papers stand: 





Publication Total Hospital Circulation in the U. S. 








543 more og HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 5.969 
subscribers it se MODERN HOSPITAL 5,426 
a rn acatio: HOSPITALS 5,271 
# . . 











While these figures do not appear in this form on the 
ABC statements, they are arrived at by applying the 
first percentage figure in paragraph 10 of the pub- 
lishers’ statements, to the total United States circula- 
tion shown in paragraph 11. HOSPITAL MAN- 
AGEMENT enthusiastically accepts the responsibility 
for the above figures. 


ADDITIONAL EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING 


VALUES NOT SHOWN ON ABC 


STATEMENTS 


Maximum visibility for all advertisement 





Maxi ee a ee ee 
cause of modern and easily-read makeup. fall 
For Detailed 
iv 


Readership—75% of superintendents subscrib 
ing, route the magazine to their department 


heads. 


Editorial vitality and power. HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT continues to lead discussions 
in the big questions of the day that confront 
hospitals. 


Most complete sales and advertising services to 
advertisers. Write for details. 

Lowest rates per page per thousand circulation 
among hospitals 





Relerence Data 
See 
THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
The Only Hospital Publi 


/ e 
ABP cation which is a member 


of both the ABC and ABP 
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Swing. Ofing 


Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc 


314 DEAN STREET «© BROOKLYN 17, N. Y 


ie . 


| - FINE ARTS REPRODUCTIONS 
| OF DISTINCTION 

'» FREQUENTLY 

CARRY THIS IMPRINT... 


( 7 Printing | 
\¥ Sy | 


daly 


EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 


Printers Since 1871 
PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK + BOSTON 





* * 





MARKET RESEARCH 
GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 


CHART-FACTS i": 


illustrated Brochure “C” on ‘aa 
Out of town inquiries invited 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 154] 


Here are the Facts 


They will be more complex—require 


more service. 


60 Million Tubes Will 
Be Needed Annually 


(Against 34,000,000 in 1941) 


More and more of these tubes will 
be sold as a part of service. 

Less of them will move through cut- 
rate outlets. 

The distributor can look forward to 
double his 1941 business in the post- 
war period. 


The Average Shop Is 
Well Equipped Now 
But ... the need for more and 
better 
servicemen everywhere. 
More and better 


instruments is recognized by 


training will be 
required to handle record players, F. M. 


and tele, sion. 
The Future of the Radio 
Repairman Is Bright 
—And the future of the tube dis- 
tributor is tied to the repairman. 
The Repairman Can Sell 
Many More New Sets 
Before the War—19% 
sales. 
After the 


Education in salesmanship will de- 


of All U. S. 





termine the result. 


More Shops and More Men 
Will Be Needed 


Perhaps 30,000 shops in all employ- 
ing 90,000 men. 

To handle 50,000,000 repair jobs 
per year. 


Prosperity Company Names Barlow 
Syracuse, N.Y., 


Prosperity Company 
manufacturers of commercial laundry and 
dry-cleaning equipment, has transferred its 
account to Barlow "aac Agency, 
also of Syracuse. R J Sloan, vice-presi- 


dent, will be the account executive 


Matrix Contrast Opens 4 Offices 


With the establishment of four new dis- 


trict sales offices, Matrix Contrast Cor 
poration, New York, manufacturers of a 
process for treating linotype matrices, has 
named sales managers for each of the 
areas. They include Gerald W. Hunter, 


Eastern: Willis C 
and lack Faris, 
ern district temp rarily 
New York supervisiot 


Reinhardt Joins Brooke 
Harold F. Reinhardt, commercial artist, 
has joined Brooke, Smith, French & Dor 


rance. He will age as artist on several 
of agency's Detroit ac- 


Hunter, Midwestern 
Pacific Coast. The South- 
continues under 


idverti 


Editorially 
Directed 
to the 

Product Cleaning and 


Painting Depts. of Industry’ 








. . . in the September, 1946 
issue, for instance: 


e Survey of Methods for 
Cleaning Metal 


@ Flock Finishes 


e Analysis of Cost Cuts in a 
Finishing System 


@ Finishing Furniture by 
Modern Methods 


e Random Comment on the 
Industrial Scene 


e Materials: Supplies; Equip- 


Specimen copy on request. 
Practical Publications, Inc. 
Publisher 


1142 N. Meridian St. 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana 








NOW 
C. C. A. 








Modern Railroads becomes the 
FIRST publication with member- 
ship in the Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc., ever to serve the vast 
railroad market. 


Advertise lM 


MODERN 


RAILROADS 





Cover All 3 Buying Influencers 


1. The Departmental User 
2. The Executive Approver 


3. The Purchases and 
Stores Order Placers. 


For Full Details, Write: 


~ MODERN RAILROADS PUB. Ci 


326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, 
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tearing Down 
On the Saw” 


» wood products industry is 
ght and day to make 


ching 1 
and furnishings 


sential | arts 
- millions of new homes. 

bs wood products industry had 
» reconversion problems from 
yeacetime production. 


rs 
~~ 


n full swing turning out 


iwork, furniture, toys, sport- ae 
» goods and an endless num 
+ of other items that help to 
ske living more pleasant. 4 


vy I roduction heads of this 
plants are always seek 
rials and methods to help 
nd to turn out a bette 
That’s why they read 
ke Wood Products maga 
ading technical paper 
|. It speaks their 
guage and keeps them 
For Detaled 
all latest de | Reterence Date 
THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 


That's why it’s an out- 
nding advertising 
eduum, too. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


43) S.DEARBOR 











aduise our 50,000 
readerd — 
“Check the new litera- 
cerlain you haue the latest 
information under each 
tubject ling.” 
We suggest to you — 
“Send us an actual copy 
each piece of new litera- 


Bill Inish 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 ith Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 








Books 


—for Marketing Men 


GETTING THE RIGHT START 
IN DIRECT ADVERTISING 
By Harrie A. Bell 


Published 1946, by Graphic Books, Inc., 


17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Price: $4. 
This is a clear-cut beginners manual on 


the basic principles behind successful ad 
vertising by Not only does 
the author discuss the fundamental con 


os . ¢ . . 
cepts o! selling by mail, but he takes the 


j | 
direct mall 


reader thro yugh the various phases in pre 
paring the ailing piece Of special in- 
terest are ch apters on suggestions for 
writing copy, how t plan the layout, 
postal information, mail order advertising, 
placing illustration s and using color The 
book is written for business men and 
women who think they might like to try 
their hand at direct mail advertising, but it 
d « n't ittempt ¢ K tne ti i ta 
ex] ert cOpyw t vy i t 1 be k 
et de or e i se] ] 
The dix udes. helpful 
ri t nN | i 1 exte i 
I i i eT al lled * a 
t luct H e O T € al ithe 
I lve service tor 
\ | e&S Phil é i printe 
m la 


taug ( sses 1 
rect ¢ Price School of 
the Poor Richard Club, well known Phila 
x club 
Henry Hoke, editor of I 
Direct Mail Ad1 “a 7g writes a thought 
srove king introductior “Direct Advert 


delphia advertisi! 4 
’ . , 
The Reporter of 


I 
tising’, and the back of the book contains 
his “h bs in Advertising” chart, giving a 
broad view of the entire advertising field 


GETTING INTO FOREIGN TRADE 
By Eugene Van Cleef 


Published 1946, by The Ronald Press 
Company, 

15 E. 26th St., 

New York. 

Price: $2.50. 


This book is addressed to two types of 
persons: Those owners and managers who 
wish to expand their businesses to include 
foreign sales, and those individuals who 
wish to follow foreign trade as a career, 
either in the business world or in govern- 
ment service. 

The author presents in brief and un 
adorned form a clear-cut picture of for- 
eign trade operations for those who may 
seriously consider the field and partly to 
help steer these and other persons away 
from the rocks of a false optimism 


DISTRIBUTION COST ANALYSIS 
By Charles H. Sevin 


Published 1946, by Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C 

Price: 15 cents. 


Culminating 20 years study of distribu- 
tion costs in wholesale, retail and manu- 
facturing establishments, Mr. Sevin has 
distilled the principles of cost analysis of 
sales and the physical distribution of 
goods into a 56-page outline. 

Three sections are devoted to analyzing 
costs in retail, wholesale and manufactur- 
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REACH 


70,000 


INDUSTRIAL and 
MANUFACTURING 
CONCERNS 

with Buyers Register 


A directory serving the Indus- 
trial and Manufacturing field 
for over forty years. Many ad- 
vertisers in the current issue 
have placed representation in 
Buyers Register every month 
for over twenty years, some 
starting as far back as 1909. 
Buyers Register also contains 
an editorial section replete 
with information on latest de- 
velopments and improvements 
in the industrial field. 


[ _ Borers ResisteR | 


226 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 7 
Le ET A RNR RR 

















lt Takes Many Trade Lines to satisfy 
all the needs of the huge telephone 
industry. 


There are 6,858 Independently owned 
telephone companies operating over 
12,000 telephone exchanges in the 
United States in addition to the Bell 


wed it 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


(Controlled Circulation 12,013) 


is the only telephone trade journal 
reaching every one of these tele- 
phone companies . . . plus communi- 
cation departments of all railroads, 
oil, pipe line and refining companies 
and several hundred industrials. 


Published Monthly on the Ist. 


Write for complimentary copies, 
rate cards, etc. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Road—Chicago 26, Illinois 


eee 
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ONLY 


MAGAZINE 
Sewesa producors of 
SLEEP EQUIPMENT 


MATTRESSES © SPRINGS © METAL 
BEDS © SOFABEDS © PILLOWS, Etc. 


BEDDING Is the ONE Magazine reaching the top 
executives of plants manufacturing all types of 
sleeping equipment. Each month, at least one 
“pald-for" copy enters those plants accounting 
for more than 90% of the Bedding Industry's 
$200,000,000 volume. 

Since 1917, BEDDING has continually served the 
Bedding Industry with factual, timely articles plus 
authoritative news of interest to men responsible 
for decisions affecting the purchases of all but « 
handful of the smallest plants. 
No other publication can give 
yeu such thorough concentration 
of this Important industry—whose 
manufacturers are now ordering 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
and buying hundreds of items Publications 


vitally needed in the production Cities 


of bedding products. 





222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago 54 








@ Read by more coal mer- 


chants — more coal sales 


executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 
publication. 

CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 


journal of the coal industry 











BIGGER AND BETTER! 





@ Our new cation, with trip th f r 
pace, greatly improves ti fa for 
ir highly pecialized clipping r 

Manufacture age r iat 

pul hers using th et t 

editonal put ty, t 1k ‘ irc i 

rket studi t mint r , 
advert yf i to develo; 

F Spects 


New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 


Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS 


FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 


314 So. Federal St.. Chicago 4 
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ing establishments to insure that marketi: 
effort is directed into the most profita 
channels. Mr. Sevin favors a functione 
classification of costs for the most prac- 
tical allocation of expenses to each prod- 
uct or to each customer. 

Biggest area for reduction of distribu- 
tion costs, Mr. Sevin points out, is in re- 
ducing wasteful misdirected marketing ef- 
fort such as: Partial disregard of regional 
sales possibilities in the distribution of 
salesmen and advertising to territories; 
coverage of more than a profitable amount 
of territory; improper utilization of sales- 
men’s time among different customers; 
disproportionate services to certain classes 
of customers; and unbalanced effort de- 
voted to different product classes and unit- 


of-sale classes 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS DICTIONARY 
By Frank Gaynor 

Published 1946, by Philosophical Library, 

15 E. 40th St., 

New York. 

Price: $6. 

This book is an aid to translators, im- 
porters, commercial correspondents and to 
anyone else whose daily business involves 
the reading of communications written in 
foreign languages 

The main section of the book contains 
the dictionary proper which enables the 
user to translate the most frequently used 
commercial and banking terms and phrases 
from English into German, French, Span- 
ish or Italian. Other parts contain cross 
indexes in German, French, Spanish and 
Italian; names of the months and days of 
the week, and how to write dates correctly 
in the four languages; a list of the cur- 
rency units of 63 nations; and comparison 
of the metric and American systems of 
measurements 


TRADE NAMES, A GUIDE TO THEIR 
INVENTION, PROTECTION AND USE 


By A. H. Cousins and H. E. Wadsworth 


Published by Harlequin Press Company, 
London, England. 
Price: $2.80. 

Principal feature of this book is a set 
of four concentric discs, termed “name 
finders,’ that can be revolved until a per- 
fect letter combination resulting in a 
catchy coined brand name is found. 

In 69 pages the authors discuss the 
merits of trade names and review the 
qualities, vocal properties and mechanical 
construction of brand names. Final chap- 
ters outline legal requirements, registration 
procedures and classifications of names in 
both Britain and the United States 


Petroleum Monthly to Make Debut 


Oil Forum is the name of a new month 
ly magazine to be published early in 
November by Orchard Lisle Publications, 
New York, devoted to the national and 
eae ’ 


ternational petroleum industry. Direct 
ing the new publication will be T. Orchard 
Lisle, business paper journalist who won 
the 1942 award for writing the best article 
n INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S annual edi 
torial petitior 
Reese Promoted by IPI 

I { is ] Ree c. Ir . has heen appoint 
ed Buffalo branch manager for Interna 
tional Printing Ink division of Inter 
che Corporatiot 
Gates Names Cory Snow 

Gat Engineering Company, Wilming 
tor Del., manufacturing chemists. has 
ppointed Cory Snow, Boston, to handle 
"ia = 


rtising and sales promotion 





For = 
INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES 


interested in reducing the unit 
cost of selling industrial products 


New 20-page booklet explains how adver. 
tising can mechanize industrial selling as the 
machine tool has mechanized production 

N SIMPLE LANGUAGE this booklet de. 

scribes how “Ditch-Digging” Ad. 
vertising, geared to prospects’ needs for 
buying information, multiplies effective 
sales contacts and helps build sales 
volume at lower unit sales cost. It charts 
the fundamental principles of advertis. 
ing effectively to business and tech. 
nical men. 

Although we are offering this bookle 
at cost ($1.00 a copy), there's not a 
word in it about ws. Nor will we follow 
up orders for it with personal calls. We 
specialize in. “Ditch-Digging” Adver. 
tising, so it is clearly to our advantage 
to have its principles better understood 
by more ialeedal executives. 

Please send order with check for $1.0 
to B. I. Van Arsdale, Vice President 


The SCHUYLER HOPPER Co 


12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 

















The new-products publication 
for those who make and use 
plastics products. 


HORIZONTAL readership — 


throughout the broad fields of 
industrial plastics applications. 
VERTICAL readership — + gh 


sut the plastics industry 


top executives dow °] 


through its many bra 
molde extruders, fabr 
aminators, and plastics materia 
3 fs Turers 


Scor f progressive 
plastics Many 
tudying their uses. It 


hat PLASTICS WOR 


mnt +} r sh read 
t uq . 


Send for latest rate core 
27,000 Circulation 
Resultful @ Economical 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO.. INC 
” 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N 


Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles San! isee 
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dvertisers 


*Machinery 


*Marine Engineering & Shippin 
view 

*Market Data Book, The 

*Mass Transportatior 


*Materials & Methods 
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*McGraw-Hill Publishing 
*Mechanical Engineering 
*Metals and Alloys 

*Milk Plant Monthly 

*Milk Dealer, The 

*Mill & Factory 97, 
Mills Industries 

*Modern Industry 

*Modern Railroads 
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*National Butter & Cheese Journal 

*National Milk Publishing Co., In 

*National Provisioner 

*New Equipment Digest 

New York Times 

Newsweek 

*Oil Weekly 

*Olsen Publishing Co 
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KEY MEN 


5 READ R-E 








Important the fact 
that 


readers are key men in all phases 


to you is 


Refrigerating Engineering’s 


of a billion dollar industry. They 


depend on R-E for technical in 


formation and news about their 
field. 
Vertical concentration on these 


important buying influences is 


assured since Refrigerating En- 


gineering is the official journal 
of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers. Its 
subscribers are men who de- 
sign, specify, apply and _ pur- 
chase more than 1,200 different 
items. 


The impact and power of R-E’s 
height 
it- 


pur- 


18 


columns 
the 


advertising 
magazine 
The 


controlled 


ened because 


self is authoritative. 


chasing power and 


influenced by its readers is an 


important potential market for 


you, 


Send for analysis showing how 


effectively you can _ influence 
this vast market through Re- 
frigerating Engineering. Just 


tell us what your market is. 


Official Organ of and 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 

REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
42 W. 40th St. 

New York 18, N. Y. 





egperaMHg 
ENGINEERING 


ilso publishers of the Refrigerating Data Book 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 
The Fensholt 
€ Company offers re 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “‘On-the 
spot”’service 1s avail 
able for all merchan 
dising needs at minimum cost 


Export Advertising 
With export 


counsel in New 
York, latest in 
formation is as 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs. 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and par kages 
rned for 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


zr, - ADVERTISING 
b, * 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
“wev®” ~=CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


and 


»ntinental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1002. The “Dynamic Budget’’ Cuts 
Distribution Wastes 

This 22-page booklet is a break-even 
hart applied to marketing prepared by 
4. W. Morrison, director of marketing, 
McClure, Hadden & Ortman, Chicago 
management engineers It is a suggested 
tool for reducing distribution costs, and 
has proved valuable in solving many 
peculiar post war marketing problems 


1003. 


< 


How to Plan an Owner 
Manual. 

This 24-page guide contains suggestions 
on what to include in an owner manual 
and how to present the information in the 
most effective way. Published by Ken 
Cook Company, Milwaukee, producers of 
manuals, parts catalogs and_ technical 
books, this guide includes sample pages of 
sectional and cutaway views, flow dia- 
grams, tune-up and maintenance illustra- 
tions, trouble charts and exploded parts 
views. The guide is also designed to be 
used as a work book with space for fil- 
ling in and laying out the information 
that would apply to the user's particular 
product 


1004. Seizure: Road to 


Nationalization? 

Could seizure be the first step toward 
nationalization of the coal-mining in 
dustry? In this illustrated 6-page reprint 
from Coal Age's August issue, Ivan A 
Given, editor, and W. A. Stanbury, Jr., 
ussistar sditor, answer this question in 

yovernment seizure situa- 

explains why the in 

progress in no way 

ties nationalizatic either directly or 
the back door 


1005. Analytical Study of Multi- 
Family Dwellings. 


' 
harts. 
Building 
study of the 


ngs and the squa 


ist r tw 


yace in cities with 
00,000. The study 
tates contain 
ily dwellings 


percentage ofl 


1006. Plastic Materials Supply 


Situation. 


T \ 
iW 


the 
Lie 


irer 


1007. Short Picture Story of Amer- 
ica’s Spearhead Industry. 


um 
rk of Herbert 


the W 


Haworth, promotion manager, G Pub- 
lishing Company, and consists of Ito 
graphs showing the present trend the 
industry. The photos are taken fr edi- 
torial and advertising pages of Petroleum 
Refiner and from pages of oil co pany 
literature. ““A Salute to America’s Spear- 
head Industry and a World of Thanks,” 
is the title of a foreword written by R. L. 
Dudley, president, Gulf Publishing Com- 
pany, in this 23-page illustrated booklet 
1008. A Nationwide Survey of the 
Acceptance and Use of Frozen 
Foods by Hotels. 

A summary on a recent survey to de- 
termine the use of frozen foods by hotels 
is contained in this study by C. G. Hicks, 
managing editor of Food Freezing. In 
order that the frozen food industry can 
more nearly meet the hotels’ requirements 
of quality, economy and convenience for 
its particular products, Food Freezing, with 
the cooperation of the American Hotel 
Association, prepared this survey of the 
use of frozen foods by hotels for the guid- 
ance of the processor, distributor, locker 
operator, refrigeration man or anyone in 
terested in the growth of the institutional 
frozen food pack. The study contains a 
full tabulation of the 498 questionnaires 
received 
1009. Plastics Manufacturing Op- 
portunities of Tennessee. 

The importance of the plastics and 
chemical industries in Tennessee is con: 
tained in this 8-page reprint, written by 
Dr. George Whitlatch, industrial econom: 
ist, Tennessee State Planning Commis 
sion, from the March, April and May is 
sues of Southern Plastics Magazine 


1010. Chemical Processing Field. 
Published by Putman Publishing Com: 
this 42-page brochure contai! a 
chart on 170 years of American 
in prosperity and pression 
nd a discussion on a buying n rket 
in and boom years. A descripti 
hemical processing field and 
his market is also given along 
n Putman’s two _ publicat 


Preview and Food Previet 
What Traits Make A-!1 


Salesmen? 


Edwin G. Flemming 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secu 
without cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the publish: 
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